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JAPAN’S ECONOMIC STRENGTH AND 
WEAKNESS 


1. SouRcES OF ECONOMIC STRENGTH 

JAPAN is the newest of the Great Powers, and in the economic 
sources of her strength she is (or was at the beginning of the present 
War) the least, with the exception of Italy. In population, it is true, 
she ranks high among the nations, with 73 million people in Japan 
proper, another 31 million subjects in Korea, Formosa, Kwantung, 
and Sakhalin, and 39 million more in Manchuria and Jehol in addition 
to a large number in other parts of China at present more or less 
under her control. Her national income, however (counting only that 
of Japan proper) is considerably under half the British, and this puts 
her as a producer of goods and services well below the United States, 
Britain, Germany, the U.S.S.R., or France. Moreover, since her per 
capita income is so very much lower than that in any other country 
aspiring to be a Great Power the proportion of her total productive 
capacity which can be spared from the essential tasks of supporting 
the life of the population for such purposes as war is relatively low. 

What, then, is the foundation of Japan’s undoubted position as a 
Great Power? First, this position depends upon her geographical 
situation, remote from the main centres of Western civilization and 
in close contact with vast masses of population on a lower plane of 
economic development which offered her profitable trading oppor- 
tunities and could oppose relatively little resistance to her in a military 
sense. Secondly, she relies upon her mercantile marine (itself a product, 
largely, of her geographical environment), which is the third in the 
world, though only half the size of the American and a third of that of 
the British, and, growing out of the same roots, her naval power, which 
also ranks third in the world, but is fairly close in size to that of the 
two leading Powers. Thirdly, Japan’s position as a Great Power is 
due to the conscious direction of her resources to military and naval 
purposes. Ten years ago, before the ‘‘Manchurian incident’, Japan 
was already spending some 4 or 4} per cent of her national income 
and 30 per cent of State revenue on the armed forces—the corresponding 
percentages for Great Britain being about 2? and 14 respectively. 

2. WAR POTENTIAL 

The general economic structure of Japan is not, in general, such as 
to give her a high war potential. With a coal supply which is adequate 
but expensive to mine, and with very small iron ore resources, she has 
developed a steel output now probably well over 6 million metric tons 
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per year. Her natural disadvantages in metallurgy, however, have led 
her to specialize on light industries rather than heavy. Nearly half the 
industrial workers are in the textile industries, and her engineering 
industry has hitherto developed relatively little in the direction of the 
most basic or the most highly-finished goods—machine tools on the 
one hand, or motor cars and aircraft engines on the other. 

In many respects, indeed, including its great reliance upon textiles, 
the economy of Japan at present resembles that of Britain in the middle 
of the last century. Half the Japanese occupied population is stil! 
engaged in agriculture or fishing; industry is still quite largely in the 
stage of domestic work or of very small workshops. The great differences 
from the Britain of 1850—the concentration of economic power in 
the hands of a few wealthy families, and the large-scale operation 
of the newest small fraction of Japanese industry—should not be 
allowed to conceal the fundamental similarity. The average real 
income per head, chiefly owing to the smaller productiveness of 
Japanese agriculture as compared with its British counterpart of a 
century ago, is probably below that current here at that date, but 
the difference is not great. 

The weakness of the Japanese economy from the point of view of 
war potential, however, is even more apparent when the nature of its 
dependence upon foreign trade is taken into account. Japan’s foreign 
trade is a far smaller proportion of her national income than is the case 
with Britain, but whereas it is roughly true that we depend upon 
imports primarily for our food supply (which in an emergency can be 
considerably curtailed without starvation ensuing) and secondarily 
for industrial materials, Japan is practically self-sufficient in food 
and is dependent upon imports for her industrial materials and fuel. 
Before the war the biggest item in Japan’s import list was raw cotton 
(31 per cent of the whole in 1937), and raw wool was next in importance 
(7.3 per cent), followed by mineral oil (6.7 per cent), pig iron, iron 
ore, and scrap (5.9 per cent), fertilizers (3.8 per cent), and rubber (2.7 
per cent). These vital materials therefore comprised over 57 per cent 
of her imports. It is true that, in an emergency, the reduction or 
cessation of her cotton piece-goods exports would substantially reduce 
her need of raw cotton, but the greater part of this item, and most of 
the others mentioned, are needed for her own use. Over a quarter of her 
steel output depends upon imported pig and scrap, and another three- 
eighths on imported ore. The ore could be partly supplied from 
Manchuria, but most of the scrap comes from America. 

In a more general war, too, her oil requirements would presumabl) 
increase, and at present some three-quarters of these requirements 
come from California. The rubber she imports from the Netherlands 
Indies and Malaya, the cotton from India and America, the wool from 
Australia or South Africa; the fertilizers, which are essential to her 
intensive agriculture, come partly from Manchuria in the form oi 
soya bean cake, but the greatest part has come from India. It must be 
added that Japan is dependent upon imports for most of her ferro- 
alloys, her bauxite, and, as implied, in the remarks about her industrial 
development above, for many of the more highly finished engineering 
products, which can only come from the United States, Britain, or 
Germany. It is therefore clear that, if Japan became engaged in war 
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with a great naval Power she would have difficulty in keeping open 
the long lines of supply for some of her chief war materials, even if they 
were not cut off at the source. Local command of the Western Pacific 
would not be enough. 

3. THE IMPACT OF WAR 

In view of the above considerations, it is the less surprising that both 
Japan’s own war with China, which has now been going on for over 
three and a half years, and the war in the West should have had a 
considerable effect upon her economy. In the first place, there has 
been a considerable shift from a peace to a war economy. It has been 
calculated that, while the value of total Japanese output of goods rose 
from 12,000 million yen in 1936-7 to 16,500 million in 1938-9, 3,800 
million yen of the increase represented war material. The real volume 
of output, excluding war material, indeed, fell in this two years’ interval 
by some 164 per cent, owing chiefly to a fall of more than a third in the 
output of manufactured goods available for civilian consumption. 
Moreover, while imports of direct military importance rose from 660 
million to 1,246 million yen between 1936 and 1938, other imports 
fell from 2,104 million to 1,413 million yen. Total civilian consumption, 
therefore, decreased by perhaps a fifth. 

The diversion of foreign exchange to the purchase of war materials, 
together with unofficial boycotts of Japanese goods (especially of her 
extremely important silk exports to the United States), and the 
reduction of tourist traffic (estimated by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce to have amounted to a 60 per cent decrease by early 1939) 
led to a need for strict control of imports, and the yen value of these 
in the first half of 1938 was only 65 per cent of their value a year before. 
The figure rose somewhat in 1939 and again in 1940, but even in the 
last few months has been less than three-quarters of the level of early 
1937. Exports, however, have increased more, and the balance of 
visible trade (after the great gold outflow in 1937) has been increasingly 
active. The nature of capital movements and of the invisible trade 
balance in the last four years is not clear, but it has been stated that 
gold sales to the United States in the first three years of the Chinese 
war amounted to over 2,400 million yen, of which current gold output 
would probably cover some 400 million yen per year, or half the total 
for the period. 

The control of imports has had the effect of drastically cutting down 
textile production, and, though output for home consumption has 
been reduced most, exports have also suffered. Cotton piece goods 
exports in the first 7 months of 1940, for instance, were 22 per cent 
lower than a year before, and for the whole year 1939 they were 10 per 
cent lower than in 1936. Raw silk exports, too, have been much 
reduced, being 30 per cent lower in the first 7 months of 1940 than in 
the corresponding period of 1939, and 23 per cent lower in 1939 as a 
whole than in 1936. In spite of this, and of a severe electric power 
famine at the beginning of 1940 owing to coal restrictions and the 
seasonal shortage of hydro-electricity, the textile and other companies 
continue to make high profits. 

4. FINANCE AND INFLATION 

The Chinese war has naturally sent Government expenditure soaring. 

The position is shown by the following table: 
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Japanese Budget Accounts; General Budget not including Railways, 
“Special Regions’’, etc., but including spectal costs of ‘China Incident”. 


Army and Navy 
Revenue Expenditure Deficit (inc. “China” 
Incident’) 

1936-7 1562 2282 720 1078 
1937-8 2219 5311 3092 4422 
1938-9 2910 8138 5228 6097 
1939-40* 3108 9500 6392 6432 
1940-1* 4191 10360 6169 6762 
1941-2* 4783 about 11000 about 6000 7628 


* Estimates 


It will be seen from this that the military costs, including those 
incurred in China, are almost entirely being covered by borrowing. 
The national debt at the end of last year stood at 27,000 million yen, 
having risen 17,000 million since the end of 1936, and the debt service 
now absorbs about 40 per cent of the ordinary revenue. How far is 
this vast borrowing covered by voluntary savings, and how far is it 
producing inflation? 

M. Sakurauchi, the Finance Minister, a year ago estimated that 
public savings in the preceding year had amounted to 10,000 million 
yen. This would be a very remarkable achievement, since this sum 
was considerably more than a third of the national income, but since 
the proportion of the latter saved in the years 1934-7 for which better 
data are available appears to have been over a fifth, it is not impossible. 
The financing of industry and of Government borrowing in 1939-40 
would together more or less absorb this sum. The evidence that 
inflation is actually taking place, however, is too strong to justify the 
conclusion that thrift is sufficient to bear the whole burden. The 
amount of Government bonds in the hands of the Bank of Japan has 
risen by 2,500 million yen since the beginning of the ‘China Incident”’, 
now standing at 3,000 million yen, and the note issue has more than 
doubled. Prices have been prevented from rising in proportion to the 
supply of money, an attempt having been made by direct control 
to prevent the general price level from rising above its mid-1938 
value, but the wholesale index in October, 1940, nevertheless stood 
23 per cent above its 1938 average, while the general cost of living 
index in November was 31 per cent above, and the food price index 
33 per cent above the level of 1938. This increase has not been 
accompanied by any increase in output; the general index of industrial 
production in June, 1940 (with seasonal variations eliminated) stood 
at the same level as it indicated, on the average, in 1938, and a little 
lower than its average for 1939. Output of consumption goods was 
18 per cent reduced as compared with 1938, that of producers’ goods 
11 per cent up, but, generally speaking, it seems that total output has 
reached its maximum under present conditions. 

The present level of savings has been achieved by the most vigorous 
savings campaign, including considerable measures of compulsion 
(such as limitation of dividends), and the above evidence suggests 
strongly that even this has not prevented a certain amount of inflation. 
A correspondent stated in the Economist of March 1 that it is 
intended to invest 6,000 million yen in the war industries in the coming 
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year. If this is so it seems that inflation must continue at the present 
rate or a greater one. 
5. JAPAN’S WAR EFFORT 

It does not seem that the Japanese national income in the coming 
vear can far exceed 30,000 million yen, at present prices. The Govern- 
ment is therefore planning to devote a quarter of income to war 
purposes, and perhaps another fifth to new investment mostly intended 
to serve such purposes ultimately. In recent years something approach- 
ing these proportions of income have already been diverted to non- 
consumption purposes. This is a very remarkable achievement for a 
country where the standard of living is in any case so low. It seems 
from the above evidence that, not only has the real national income 
reached its maximum under present conditions, but the proportion of 
it diverted to war purposes can expand only slowly. The great “‘bottle- 
necks’ in the power supply, the iron supply (especially since the 
United States embargo on scrap exports, upon which Japan so heavily 
relied), and in machine toois and highly-finished engineering products, 
which it is increasingly difficult to import, reinforce this conclusion, 
quite apart from the ultimate and, perhaps, insuperable difficulty 
of cutting down civilian consumption, which was originally far 
below anything known in the west and has already been substan- 
tially reduced. In other words, Japan’s war effort is probably approach- 
ing its maximum. To deal with any substantial extension of the war 
in which she is already involved, she would have at her disposal her 
Navy, which is not yet seriously engaged, but any major campaign 
involving other arms could be waged only at the expense of a reduction 
in the scale of operations in China. A. J. B. 


THAILAND, INDO-CHINA, AND JAPAN’S 
SOUTH SEA POLICY 


CONSIDERABLE anxiety has been felt in recent months in Great 
Britain, Australia, and the United States about the situation in the 
Pacific and the possibility of a Japanese move towards the south. A 
southward advance, whether directed towards securing economic 
predominance or political and military control, has for long been the 
policy of certain naval circles in Japan, and this school of thought has 
recently become more influential. Japanese statesmen, in their defini- 
tions of the “Greater East Asia’ in which Japan is to establish its 
New Order, have steadily extended its limits towards the south. 
Another symptom of the same tendency was the formation in August, 
1940, of a ‘‘Japan Federation of South Seas Associations’, which in- 
cludes sixteen previous organizations concerned with the South Seas, 
and whose aim is ‘‘to secure closer co-operation with the Government 
in achieving the Government’s southward policy”. The attractions of 
such a policy are obvious; a Japanese New Order which included Indo- 
China and the Netherlands East Indies would possess ample supplies of 
certain raw materials such as oil, rubber, and various metals which 
Japan now lacks, and would, though still not self-sufficient, have 
much less to fear than at present from the imposition of embargoes 
by other Powers. At the same time, these southern countries would 
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provide a market for cheap Japanese textile and other goods. Some 
Japanese might perhaps hope that the fertile countries of the south might 
provide an outlet for Japan’s surplus population which Manchukuo 
has largely failed to supply, although in practice the results would 
probably prove disappointing, partly for climatic reasons and partly 
because the most productive districts are already overcrowded, 
Politically, a southward adventure might seem to offer Japan an easier 
alternative to the stalemate in China, especially as the collapse of 
certain Powers with Pacific interests and the preoccupation of others 
with the war in Europe appeared to provide a favourable opportunity. 

The Netherlands East Indies were an obvious objective for a south- 
ward move by Japan; and though Japanese statesmen have disclaimed 
any intention of trying to alter the political status of the Netherlands East 
Indies they have attempted to secure economic advantages there. An 
iraportant trade mission under Mr. Kobayashi arrived in Batavia on 
Sept. 12, and after prolonged negotiations it was agreed that 900,000 
tons of oil (which included no aviation spirit) should be exported to 
Japan in a period of 6 to 12 months. This arrangement, which was 
adopted with the knowledge of the British and American Governments, 
gave the Japanese less than they had asked, but more than they had 
previously received, and represented a compromise intended to avoid 
provoking them to more drastic action. Such action, however, still 
remained a possibility for the future, for the Japanese want many 
things from the Netherlands East Indies besides oil imports. If it were 
ever to be contemplated, Japan would have to reckon with the fact 
that the Netherlands Indies were some 3,000 miles distant by sea from 
Japan’s main bases, and that her communications could be threatened 
from the powerful British naval and air base of Singapore, or, if an 
attack on the oil wells of Borneo were intended, from the Dutch bases of 
Amboina and Sourabaya. Control of bases nearer to the possible scene 
of action would therefore be a matter of essential importance for Japan. 
It is in this connection that the position of Thailand and Indo-China 
came into the foreground of the picture. 


JAPAN AND INDO-CHINA 

The collapse of France was followed immediately by Japanese de- 
mands on French Indo-China. On June 20 the French were induced 
to agree to the stoppage of supplies to China over the Haiphong- 
Kunming railway; this left the Burma Road as the only route by which 
large quantities of materials could reach General Chiang Kai-shek until 
this also was closed on July 18.1. The Japanese secured permission to 
send a number of inspectors into French Indo-China to supervise the 
carrying out of this agreement; they thus obtained a footing in the 
country. In July Japan made further demands; the negotiations were 
prolonged, but on Sept. 22 an agreement was concludea under which, 
according to a statement by the Indo-China Government, the Japanese 
were granted “‘certain facilities of a military nature without further 
delay”’ in exchange for a Japanese guarantee to respect the territorial 
integrity of the colony and French sovereignty over it. The terms of the 
agreement, so far as is known, were: 


1 See Chinese Routes of Supply from Abroad, in the Bulletin of Oct. 19, 1940, 
Vol. xvii, No. 21. 
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1. Immediate landing of a limited number of Japanese troops at 
Haiphong. 

2. Establishment of three Japanese air bases in Tongking, north of 
the Red River, including one near Hanoi. (These bases could be used by 
the Japanese for bombing that part of the Burma Road which lies in 
China after Great Britain had reopened this route to traffic from Burma 
on Oct. 18.) 

3. Permission for the Japanese to bring in not more than 6,000 
troops to garrison these bases. 

4. Permission for the Japanese to maintain a few effectives at 
Haiphong. 

It will be noted that all these demands related to the northern part of 
French Indo-China, and it appeared at that time as if Japan’s object 
might be to attack General Chiang Kai-shek through that country. 
But in late October the Japanese withdrew their troops from the districts 
which they occupied in Kwangsi province, stating that their new 
positions in Indo-China rendered the occupation of these districts un- 
necessary. The troops thus withdrawn were reported to be stationed in 
Hainan Island, which the Japanese had been allowed to occupy without 
anything more than a formal protest in February, 1939. This gave the 
impression that Japan might be considering a southward move instead 
of an offensive in China. 

The conclusion of the agreement of Sept. 22 was followed by armed 
clashes between the troops of the Indo-China Government and Japanese 
troops entering the country from the north; these appear to have been 
due to independent action on the part of the Japanese military author- 
ities. In the meantime demands on Indo-China had, as will be shown 
below, been presented by Thailand; and Japanese military forces thus 
had a footing in French Indo-China before the dispute between Thailand 
and Indo-China broke out. 

BOUNDARIES OF THAILAND AND INDO-CHINA 

The existing frontiers of Thailand and French Indo-China date from 
the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th century. At the time 
when the British and French were establishing their power in Burma 
and Indo-China respectively the independent State of Siam, as Thailand 
was at that time called, served as a buffer between their two spheres of 
interest. When the Japanese penetration of French Indo-China began 
in the autumn of 1940 the position of Thailand again became of great 
importance to all parties concerned because of its situation between 
Indo-China on the one hand, and Burma and Malaya, with its possible 
land route to Singapore, on the other. 

One of the factors determining the policy of Thailand has been the 
existence of a moderate constitutional party which aimed at the main- 
tenance of the status quo by adopting a conciliatory attitude towards 
Great Britain and France, and a more extreme nationalist party pur- 
suing irredentist aims. The policy of the latter—which is reflected in 
the recent change of the name of the country from Siam to Thailand— 
emphasizing kinship with Thai populations outside its borders—has 
recently tended to prevail. This party is inclined to look to Japan for 
aid in the realization of its claims on the Western Powers. 

The Thai irredentists are interested both in regions inhabited by 
populations racially or linguistically akin to their own, and in those 
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which have in previous and often not very remote times been under 
Thai rule. Such districts are to be found in the Shan States and Burma 
proper as well as in Indo-China; but up to the present Thailand has 
concentrated its attention mainly on its possible claims against French 
territory, and has said little about those on British territory. 

Indo-China falls roughly into two main parts, of which Annam and 
Cochin China are largely Chinese in culture (with an admixture of 
Indian influence in the case of Cochin China), while Laos and Cambodia 
are predominantly Indonesian. It is with the latter part that Thailand 
has racial or historical connections. Cambodia, though inhabited not 
by Thais but by Khmers, was under Siamese suzerainty until it became 
a French protectorate in 1867. Battambang, Siem-Reap, and Sisophon, 
to the west of Cambodia, were ceded in 1907 in exchange for certain 
other territorial adjustments and for treaty rights involving the aboli- 
tion of extra-territoriality for French subjects in Siam. In Laos certain 
districts inhabited by populations which are racially akin to the Thais, 
though Bangkok did not actually exercise much effective control over 
them, were lost to France at various times: Sipsong Chuthai, west of 
Tongking, in 1888; territories on the left bank of the Mekong in 1893, 
and the right bank of the Mekong opposite Luang Prabang and Pakse 
in 1904. 

INTERNATIONAL POSITION OF THAILAND 

While on the one hand Japan has in recent years been increasing her 
influence in Thailand, Great Britain and France have also attempted 
to establish closer relations. A report was current in June, 1939 that 
Thailand had offered France and Great Britain the use of certain air- 
fields and fuelling stations in return fora guarantee of her independence. 
Whether this offer was in fact made, and if so whether other conditions 
were attached which made it unacceptable, has not been officially 
stated; in any case, no such agreement was concluded. On June 12,1940, 
however, Thailand concluded pacts with Japan, Great Britain, and 
France. The treaties with Great Britain and France were non-aggression 
pacts. Thailand proposed a similar pact to Japan, but the latter 
country preferred a treaty of amity and co-operation, which provided 
for: (1) respect for each other’s territory and reaffirmation of friendly 
relations; (2) exchange of information and consultation on matters of 
mutual interest; (3) a pledge that neither party would assist an enemy 
of the other. It did not provide for mutual assistance in the case of 
attack by a third Power. The treaty, which was concluded for 5 years, 
was ratified by both parties on Dec. 23, 1940. 


THE THAILAND-INDO-CHINA DISPUTE 

In the case of the treaty with France ratifications were not exchanged 
immediately. In the meantime, the military collapse of France 
occurred. While the treaty was being negotiated, correspondence be- 
tween France and Thailand had been in progress concerning the delimita- 
tion of the frontier between Thailand and Indo-China. Thailand de- 
manded that the frontier should follow the deep channel of the Mekong 
river. This would mean that some forty islands in the river would be 
transferred from France to Thailand. Unless these demands were con- 
ceded, Thailand would not ratify the pact. The French agreed that a 
more precise delimitation was required in the region of the Mekong 
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islands, and that a joint boundary commission should be set up. These 
so it was stated on the French side, were to be the only territorja| 
demands put forward by Thailand. 

On Sept. 17 (i.e. just before the negotiations between Japan and 
Indo-China, mentioned above, were about to lead to the agreement oj 
Sept. 22, and shortly before the signature of the Three-Power Pact by 
Germany, Italy, and Japan), Thailand put new demands to the Vichy 
Government; these, the latter stated, came as a surprise, as they bore no 
relation to the frontier questions which were under discussion at the time 
and on which the joint commission was making good progress. The 
demands were stated to be for the retrocession of the territories on th: 
right bank of the Mekong opposite Luang Prabang and Pakse, so that 
the frontier would follow the Mekong as far south as the Cambodian 
frontier, as well as a promise that Laos and Cambodia should be ceded 
to Thailand if French sovereignty over them were to be transferred to a 
third Power. By the latter demand Thailand staked a prior claim in 
case France should lose Indo-China altogether. The French Minister 
for Foreign Affairs replied that the French Government intended to 
defend the political status and territorial integrity of Indo-China in al] 
circumstances and against any foreign enterprise, and that the demand 
of Thailand could not be considered. The demands were again put for- 
ward and rejected on Sept. 30. Soon after, the French stated that 
Thailand ‘planes were crossing the Mekong and dropping leaflets inciting 
the Lao population to demand their independence; a number of frontier 
incidents followed in which each side accused the other of aggression. 
By the middle of November the negotiations of the frontier commission 
had broken down and sporadic hostilities began, not at first on a larg: 
scale, and consisting mainly of bombing raids. By the end of December 
fighting had assumed more serious proportions, involving infantry and 
tanks as well as aircraft. Thailand troops invaded Cambodia, and bj 
the middle of January had penetrated a considerable distance. Ther 
were also naval engagements in which the French claimed important 
successes. 

It is generally believed in Great Britain, the United States, and 
China that Japan was responsible for fomenting the dispute. The 
Japanese, on the other hand, allege that it was Great Britain and the 
United States which had stirred up the trouble. The Japanese press 
declared in November that Great-Britain was offering Thailand advan- 
tageous terms for an alliance, including help in pressing her claims on 
Indo-China, munitions, and a loan. Mr. Cordell Hull had in October 
expressed disapproval of Thailand’s action; he denied that the United 
States had offered Thailand an alliance, though the United States 
would consider it unwise for Thailand to allow herself to be drawn into 
an attack by Japan on other Powers. 

JAPANESE MEDIATION 

Whether or not Japan had encouraged the dispute, she offered, in 
January, 1941, to mediate in it. The offer was accepted by both parties 
Hostilities ceased on Jan. 28, both sides withdrawing 10 kilometres 
behind the positions which they then occupied, and an armistice 
commission met on board a Japanese warship in Saigon harbour on 
the following day. It was agreed that peace negotiations should be 
held in Tokyo, where they opened early in February. The importance 
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attached to them by Japan may be measured by the fact that Mr. 
Matsuoka, the Japanese Foreign Minister, headed the Japanese 
delegation. On Feb. 22, however, the compromise plan proposed by 
Japan was rejected by the Vichy Government as wholly unacceptable; 
the armistice was, however, prolonged until March 7. Japan is stated 
to have then submitted a “‘final’’ compromise plan, the exact nature of 
which has been variously reported, but which appears to involve the 
cession to Thailand of that part of Laos Province which lies west of 
the river Mekong, the latter constituting the frontier from Luang 
Prabang in the north to Stung Treng in the south, as well as part of 
the north of Cambodia, the new frontier running through Battambang 
and Siem-Reap. The French pointed out that Japan was pledged to 
respect Indo-China’s territorial integrity by the agreement of Sept. 22; 
the Japanese, however, considered that the cession of French territory 
in order to remove a source of trouble in East Asia would not be 
contrary to that agreement. Tension remained acute for some days; 
French reinforcements were reported to have reached Indo-China 
from Madagascar, and there were said to be Japanese warships off the 
Indo-China coast. The Japanese press accused Great Britain and the 
United States of encouraging the French to refuse their proposals. 
On Feb. 28, however, the Vichy Government declared the Japanese 
proposals to be “‘basically acceptable in the interests of avoiding war,” 
and on March 2 it was understood that France had accepted them in 
general, subject to certain conditions which would involve further 
negotiations on points of detail. 

Japan was generally regarded as having secured a diplomatic victory 
by the acceptance of her offer to mediate in the dispute. If a settlement 
were reached, she might be able to demand the right to send troops 
to see that it was enforced, and she would thus secure a footing in 
Southern Indo-China and Thailand, where it would be essential for her 
to secure bases if she were to contemplate an attack on Singapore. 
There have been persistent reports that Japan was demanding air 
and naval bases in south Indo-China, and especially at Camranh Bay 
and Saigon, as well as bases or permission for the transport of troops in 
Thailand, though the latter reports have been denied by Bangkok. 
Mr. Matsuoka himself has denied that Japan has any strategic advan- 
tages in view. 

BRITISH DEFENCE MEASURES IN MALAYA 

In view of the situation in the Far East, Great Britain considered it 
necessary to take certain precautionary measures which might act asa 
stabilizing factor in the Pacific. These included the appointment on 
Nov. 13, 1940, of Sir R. Brooke-Popham as Commander-in-Chief, Far 
East, to have under his command the Generals commanding in Malaya, 
Burma, and Hong-kong, and the Air Officer Commanding, Far East; 
the despatch to Singapore of large reinforcements of Australian troops, 
who arrived on Feb. 19; the reinforcement of the air forces in the Far 
East; the laying of minefields in Malayan waters; the improvement of 
the defences of Malaya, and the establishment of a number of air bases 
there to ward off any possible land attack on Singapore through 
Thailand and down the long and narrow Malay peninsula. 

One factor in the situation which cannot be disregarded is the fact 
that the mere possibility that Japan might take aggressive action in 
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the Pacific tends to immobilize part of the forces of Great Britain—and 
it may be added, of the United States—in that region, and is thus of 
indirect assistance to Japan’s partners in the Three-Power Pact, 
Germany and Italy. 

M. C. 


SIGNOR MUSSOLINI’S SPEECH OF FEBRUARY 23 


MUSSOLINI addressed “the Italian people and the world” on Feb. 23 
in a speech to Fascist “‘fighting groups’’ in Rome, beginning by pointing 
out that they had now been at war for 6 years, i.e. from Jan. 3, 1935. 
Really, they had been at war since Oct. 28, 1922, “‘when we rose against 
the plutocratic, masonic, and capitalist world’. After they had helped 
Spain “‘the world’s pluto-democratic press attacked us even while we 
were working peacefully to develop Italy”. They would have preferred 
the war to have been delayed for the purpose of building up material, 
but “‘history takes one by the throat and forces a decision’’, and they 
could not wait to be entirely ready. He went on: , 

“Italy has always had to engage in distant and difficult wars. ... 
Libya, reconquered by Fascism, was always considered as a most 
important strategic point... . Between Oct. 1, 1937, and Jan. 31, 1941, 
more than 14,000 officers and over 356,000 men were sent there. Two 
armies were sent, the 5th and the 10th, 1,900 guns of all calibres and 
the most recent type, with more than 15,300 machine guns, 11 million 
artillery shells, over 1,000 million rounds of ammunition for automatic 
weapons, 24,000 tons of clothing, and 759 armoured cars.” 

The figures showed that careful preparations had been made. The 
soldiers who were fighting in the Empire without hope of reinforcements 
were those who were farthest away, but nearest to their hearts. 

On Dec. 9 a battle began which ‘“‘forestalled us by a few days and 
brought the enemy to Benghazi’. One whole Army, the 10th, had been 
swept away with almost its entire strength in men and guns, and the 
5th Air Force Squadron had almost been literally wiped out. ‘“‘Since 
we state this’, he said, “‘it is useless for the British to exaggerate the 
facts. The events of the past months have only sharpened our hatred. 
This was necessary.” 

It was necessary to ‘face up to’’ Greece, since she was the last British 
rampart in the Balkans and would not renounce the British guarantee. 
“Our soldiers in Albania were superb’, he went on, “writing pages of 
glory worthy of legend which have struck the whole world.” 

Italian prisoners in Greece were a few thousand, mostly wounded. 
The Greek losses were very high. The British claim to have lost only 
2,000 men in Libya was a lie—they must have lost at least ten times 
that figure. ‘‘Our strength of recovery is tremendous’, he went on; “‘it 
is the last battle which counts. The victory of the Axis is absolutely 
sure; Britain cannot win. No matter what happens, Italy will march 
beside Germany to the end. It is an alliance between two peoples and 
two revolutions destined to be the mark of this century. Co-operation 
between Germany and Italy is sincere, and let all foreigners know that 
the behaviour of ‘German soldiers in Libya and Sicily is absolutely 
perfect and worthy of a great people. . . . The Germans know that Italy 
is supporting the weight of 2 million soldiers and enormous air forces 
and artillery.” 
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The Axis was fighting for victory, Britain for survival. It was foolish 
to talk of a separate peace, and impossible to weaken the morale of the 
Italian people, in spite of the bombing of towns. Britain was alone, and 
was calling urgently for American help, but though America had formid- 
able industries for her aid to be effective it must reach England and be 
superior to Germany’s production. That was impossible. 

Italy was playing a major role, he went on; she had 2 million men 
under arms, and by the end of the year, if necessary, would have 4 
million. She was proud of having dared to try her strength against 
Great Britain; “‘peoples become great when they have the courage to 
take risks’. 

After saying that the idea that Germany or Italy intended to invade 
America was fantastic and ridiculous, he assured his hearers that 
Germany’s war strength had not been reduced, but increased, her losses 
being very small, and her armaments were infinitely superior to those 
of Britain. Unlike the war of 1914-18, the British blockade had no 
value whatever; almost the whole of Eastern Europe was against 
Britain, he declared, and the morale of the peoples of the Axis was 
superior to that of the British. The Fascist Italian people deserved 
victory, because they were bearing with exemplary dignity the sacrifices 
asked of them. 


HERR HITLER’S SPEECH OF FEBRUARY 24 


HITLER addressed the Nazi Old Guard in the Munich Hofbrauhaus 
on Feb. 24, the 21st anniversary of the foundation of the Nazi Party. 
All the German wireless stations broadcast the speech; also those in 
Denmark, Norway, Holland, France, Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Slovakia, Yugoslavia, Finland, and Switzerland. He began with a 
history of the early developments of the movement, remarking 
incidentally that he had plenty of trouble with the Nazi leaders of 
that time, “‘for people who are worth something are a knobby lot and 
are difficult to handle. But now I have an élite which not only knows 
how to obey but also can act”’. 

The world had not realized, he complained, that two revolutions had 
created something new and grandiose in Europe. The Fascist revolution 
had the same result as their own; between them there was absolute 
identity not only in aims but in methods. More than that, there was 
a friendship which was more than mere collaboration for a certain 
purpose. He went on, ‘“‘Our enemies have also failed to grasp that once 
having come to regard a man as my friend I stick to this man. By 
sticking to him I do not mean making business deals with him. I am 
not a democrat and therefore not a speculator. I am not a war 
profiteer either, but a man who merely desires my people to do me 
justice by judging that the entire struggle of my life has served only 
one great ideal.”’ 

After paying a tribute to Italy’s réle in tying up British ships and 
forces in the Mediterranean and North Africa, he said the struggle 
at sea was only about to begin, for they wanted first to train new crews 
for the new U-boats. Two hours earlier he had received news that on 
2 days 215,000 tons of British shipping had been sunk, of which 
U-boats accounted for 190,000 tons, including a convoy destroyed 
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the previous day with a tonnage of 125,000. From March and April 
on the enemy would see whether they had been sleeping during the 
winter. It made no difference whether Stukas fought shipping in 
the North Sea or the Mediterranean, but ‘‘one thing is certain— 
wherever Britain touches the continent we shall face her at once, and 
wherever British ships cruise our U-boats will be sent against them 
until the hour of decision comes.” 

He had never fixed dates—only journalists of their enemies thought 
they knew when he was going to make his moves. They were the same 
people who were now employed in the British Ministry of Information 
and the Foreign Office, and who always fixed a date and then said, 
‘“‘Now the Germans are done for’. He went on: 

“A great British statesman, Mr. Chamberlain, declared a few days 
before April 9 last year—the date of the Norwegian invasion—‘Thank 
God they have missed the bus.’ I would remind you of another, the 
British Commander-in-Chief, who said at one time, ‘A few months ago 
I was afraid, but now I have no fear. They have missed their oppor- 
tunity. and, besides, they have only young generals. That is their 
mistake.’ A few weeks later this general took his leave. Maybe he also 
was too young. 

“‘To-day we hear the same again. They set me time-limits. In autumn 
they said ‘if there is no landing now everything will be allright. In the 
spring of 1941 England will carry the offensive on to the Continent’. | 
am still waiting for it. Well, they have transferred the offensive else- 
where and we have to run after them to where we can find them. But 
we shall find them wherever they go and we shall strike them where our 
blows will be most destructive.”’ 

Hitler next repeated his contention that he had “‘nothing against the 
other world’’, which could keep its gold. ‘‘We do not mould our 
economic policy,” he said, “‘to suit the ideas of bankers in New York 
and London, but exclusively in accordance with the interests of the 
German people. ... I am not the servant of an international bankers’ 
syndicate.’ I am not bound to any capitalist group.” 

In a reference to the United States he quoted an American general 
as having told the Investigation Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a few days previously that in 1936 Mr. Churchill had said 
to him: “Germany is becoming too powerful for us. She must be 
destroyed, and I shall do my best to start this destruction.”” When he 
(Hitler) noticed that a certain clique in Britain was deliberately inciting 
for war he made all his preparations to arm the nation. The armaments 
created in these years of tremendous effort were ‘‘the proudest things 
ever achieved in this world’, and he went on to say that he was an 
expert in armament matters; he knew what could be made with steel 
and what could be done with men, and what not done. 

“T used the power of the German nation for this purpose in good 
time,’’ he declared; “‘I am resolved to use Europe for the same purpose, 
if necessary, and I am doing it. I put my trust in the best armed force 
in the world. ... It is strong in numbers, prepared to the utmost in 
weapons, and as regards leadership it is in better condition than ever 
before.... People and wehrmacht, party and State, to-day are an 
indivisible unit. ... Democrats always had hopes for dissolution, dis- 
memberment, and quarrels between German brothers. They say, ‘In six 
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weeks Germany will have a revolution.’ They don’t know who is going 
to make the revolution, for the revolutionaires (I mean Thomas Mann 
and similar people) are all in England or in America. I know only one 
thing—that there can only be a few fools in Germany who think of 
revolution and they are all behind bars. 

“The German people are winter-proof. They have survived thou- 
sands of winters in their history, and they are going to survive this one. 
They said there would be famine. We think however, that it is our 
enemies rather than us who are going to have famine. They also said, 
Time will help’. Time, however, helps him who works. Nobody is 
working more industriously than we. 

“T have taken on many democrat enemies in the past, and so far 
have always emerged victoriously from the struggle. Just now, in fact, 
| feel so fit. Spring is coming which we all welcome. The time is coming 
again when one can measure strength against strength.”’ 

In conclusion, he said the country had had to break away from the 
old bourgeois parties; ‘“‘basically National Socialism and Marxism are 
the same’. The Nazi Party did not come to defend class interests, but 
to bring about the unity of the German nation. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
February 18 (Tuesday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that many fire bombs 
fell in London during the night, but all were successfully dealt with. 
A shelter in a London district was hit by a heavy bomb, and many 
people killed and in other parts of London both H.E. and fire bombs 
damaged houses and shops and caused some fatal casualties. Some 
people were also killed in an East Anglian town, and shops and small 
houses demolished. Four raiders were destroyed during the night, 
making 7 in the 24 hours, the 7th being reported by the Admiralty, 
which announced that the trawler Stella Rigel had shot a bomber 
down in the North Sea, without suffering any casualties itself. 

An evening bulletin stated that bombs were dropped during daylight 
in East Anglia and a few places in south and south-east England. 
They did little harm except at two places, where there were some 
casualties and damage. The destruction of a second raider the previous 
day was established. 

The German communiqué reported the bombing the previous day of 
harbour installations on the east coast, causing fires and destruction, 
and a low level attack on a factory south-east of Hull, causing heavy 
explosions. An oil depot was set on fire on the Moray Firth, and 
warehouses, etc., in the Shetlands successfully attacked. In the night 
bombs were dropped on London and on harbour installations and 
searchlight positions on the south and east coasts. The enemy did 
not fly over Germany or occupied territory. One enemy aircraft was 
brought down by coastal batteries and another by the Navy. 


B 
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BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué reported violent local actions in the central] 
sector, and the capture of new positions, with 100 prisoners. The Air 
Force bombed and machine-gunned the battlefield without loss. 
The Italian communiqué stated that the air force bombed and 
machine-gunned the enemy all day throughout the tactical area. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Admiralty announced that naval aircraft had sunk a German 
merchantman of 4,000 tons being used as an Italian supply ship in the 
Central Mediterranean, and had successfully attacked an Italian vessel 
of 6,000 tons, leaving it sinking and being abandoned by the crew. 
Ancther supply ship of 4,000 tons and an axuiliary warship were 
damaged by air attacks. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Jtalian communiqué stated that in the Aegean enemy aircraft 
flew over the Italian islands, dropping bombs. ‘ 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported that the activities of Abyssinian patrol forces 
had resulted in the Italians abandoning Dangila and other posts in the 
Gojjam area after 3 days’ fighting, in which the R.A.F. took part. 
The Italians set fire to the town before withdrawing eastward, but were 
driven out before they had time to destroy it. 

The Italian communiqué reported bombing actions on the British 
communications and supplies in Libya, and the putting to flight of 
advancing enemy tanks, etc. On the Lower Juba violent enemy 


attacks were repulsed. After completely blocking the port the Somali 
contingent evacuated Kismayu. 


February 19 (Wednesday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated in the morning that bombs were dropped at 
two places on the north-east coast of Scotland, damaging buildings and 
causing a few casualties, also near the East Anglian coast, doing little 
damage. An evening bulletin reported some activity, mainly over 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, with some bombs, but little damage or 
casualties. In the evening a stream of raiders arrived over South Wales, 
and many bombs were dropped in the Swansea area. 

The German communiqué reported low-dive attacks on aerodromes, 
railways, and columns of lorries in south and south-east England, and 
destruction of hangars and stationary aircraft by direct hits. Hits also 
scored on railway stations and on tube trains in motion. At Ports- 
mouth a camp was bombed with great success. The enemy made no 
flights into Germany or occupied territory in the night. An enemy 
bomber, while attempting to fly over occupied territory the previous 
day, was forced down. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué reported the dislodging of the enemy from 


further strong positions, and capture of 300 prisoners and many 
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automatic arms. Press reports stated Greeks were making two thrusts, 
from the east and south-east respectively, the first to gain control of 
positions dominating the centre, and the second to clean up the heights 
west and north-west of the Trebesina massif. The Italians had launched 
five separate counter-attacks the previous day to stop them, but 
without success. The Italians brought up immense quantities of 
material, and the British and Greek air forces did great damage in 
bombing attacks on the battlefield. 

The R.A.F. reported concentrated attacks on the Tepelini area 
throughout previous two days; also bombing of enemy troops at 
Kamshisht and Dansi, north of Tepelini, and military buildings at 
Beshisht and Cautsisti. 

The Italian communiqué said the enemy’s offensive in the 11th Army 
sector continued without result, and the Italians counter-attacked 
repeatedly, inflicting important losses. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. reported raids on the Dodecanese on the nights of 
Feb. 16 and 17. 

NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that the patriot situation in Gojjam was 
developing satisfactorily. Enjabara, south of Dangila, had been 
captured with many prisoners, and the Italians had abandoned their 
post of Piccolo Abbai, on the Little Blue Nile (running into Lake Tana). 

The R.A.F. reported several raids on Keren. South African aircraft 
on patrol destroyed two S79s and machine-gunned enemy H.Q. and 
stores at Bardera, positions north of Gelib, aircraft and barracks at 
Iscia Baidoa, and a camp at Dinsor. Offensive reconnaissances were 
flown over Bulo Boda, near Jumbo (at mouth of the Juba), and attacks 
made on transport and gun positions, and in Abyssinia Mega was 
bombed. All the aircraft returned safely except one bomber. Benghazi 
was raided on Feb. 17 and 18, two aircraft shot down, and several others 
badly damaged. 

A Nairobi communiqué stated that dive-bombing attacks were made in 
the raids both on Bardera and Gelib, and direct hits observed. 

The Italian communiqué reported the repulse of ‘‘a fresh violent attack 
on the oasis of Jerabub’’, and stated that at Kufra British motorized 
units which attempted to approach were effectively bombed. German 
bombers in successive waves attacked an enemy base, bombing ships in 
the harbour and port installations, and a formation of Stukas surprised 
a concentration of mechanized units and bombed it with excellent 
effect. In Kenya enemy attempts to approach Italian positions were 
promptly repelled with very great losses. 


February 20 (Thursday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry announced in the morning that Swansea had been 
attacked early the previous evening and large numbers of incendiary 
bombs dropped. No serious fires were caused, owing to prompt action 
by fire fighters. Several buildings were badly damaged, including 
churches and hospitals, and the casualties included some people killed. 
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A short attack was made on the London area, and two hospitals hit. 
A number of casualties were caused, including some fatal. Bombs were 
also dropped at other places in the south, and at one in east Scotland. 
Damage was done, but the total casualties not large. The Air Ministry 
stated in the evening that a few points in East Anglia were attacked 
during the day, but no casualties had been reported. Two British 
fighters were lost in air fighting during an offensive patrol over the 
French coast. Both pilots were saved. During the night Coastal Com- 
mand aircraft bombed Calais and Brest, all returning safely. 

The German communiqué reported attacks the previous day on con- 
voys north of the Hebrides and on the British east and south-east 
coasts, and the setting on fire of a destroyer off Harwich. Aerodromes 
in the Midlands, port installations in the Isle of Wight, and factories in 
Scotland were bombed, and during the night bombers attacked the 
docks at London, Swansea, Plymouth, and Chatham. Only a few 
enemy aircraft penetrated into occupied territory in the night. — 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Sealion had sunk a 
Norwegian ship of 1,500 tons, operating under German control, off the 
Norwegian coast. The crew were given time to take to the boats, and 
the vessel was very close to the land. The Admiralty also announced 
the loss of the armed auxiliary vessel Crispin, of 5,000 tons. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 


The Greek communiqué reported restrictive local mopping-up 
operations, and the capture of “‘some dozens’’ of prisoners. Press 
reports on the fighting the previous day said the Greeks had captured 
two villages after heavy fighting, in which Italian losses were serious. 
Some 300 prisoners were taken, including the colonel commanding. 

The Italian communiqué stated ‘“‘nothing of importance to report.” 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported the crossing of the Juba River, and the defeat 
of many counter-attacks. A Nairobi communiqué announced the capture 
of Mega, with over 600 prisoners, mostly Europeans, and numbers of 
guns and machine-guns. In northern Abyssinia patriot forces cap- 
tured Enjabara, a strongly fortified place near Dangila, and some 3,000 
Italians were in flight towards Burye, leaving much equipment 
behind. The capture finally cut the road from Gondar to Addis Ababa. 

The R.A.F. reported a number of raids the previous day on objectives 
at Dessie, on motor transport nearby, and on Asmara, and South 
African aircraft attacked Javello and also bombed an aerodrome, 
destroying 7 Italian aircraft. In Libya the enemy raided Benghazi 
twice, and one Heinkel 111 was shot down. Two British fighters were 
lost in action with a formation of Me. 110s. It was confirmed that 
Australian aircraft had shot down three Ju. 87s in the engagement 
reported the previous day. 

The Italian communiqué reported the repulse, with heavy losses, of 
an enemy attempt to approach Italian positions in the Kufra oasis, and 
the bombing of enemy air bases. German aircraft bombed motorized 
units and gun positions. Five enemy fighters were brought down. In 
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East Africa the enemy again attacked violently in order to cross the 
Juba River. In Eritrea in an enemy raid on an Italian centre one air- 
“raft was brought down, and another was shot down in flames in the 
lower Sudan by an Italian bomber. 


February 21 (Friday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
\IR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated in the morning that Swansea was again 
attacked the previous evening and numbers of fires started, but all 
dealt with promptly and effectively. Casualties included a number of 
people killed, several of them A.R.P. workers and also women and chil- 
dren, and extensive damage was done in some districts, particularly to 
dwelling houses. At one time a whole row of workmen’s dwellings was 
on fire. Only a few bombs were dropped in London, but casualties 
included a few fatal cases. An evening bulletin reported some enemy 
activity over eastern England and east Scotland. Some bombs dropped 
but no casualties. A few bombs were dropped in the south of England, 
but damage was slight and no casualties had been reported; also at a 
number of places in the south-east and the eastern counties and at a 
few points in London, causing some damage and casualties. 

The Admiralty announced that the minesweeper Bramble shot down 
2 Me. 110 the previous day. The crew were killed. 

A British bomber raided Ijmuiden the previous day, causing a large 
fre on the quay, and during the night offensive patrols were carried out 
over aerodromes in northern France. All the aircraft returned. 

The German communiqué reported successful raids on harbours and 
docks in the Thames area and Bristol Channel. In an air fight off Dover 
2 enemy fighters were destroyed. The enemy dropped bombs at one 
place in occupied territory in the night without causing damage. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
TALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported the occupation of strong enemy 
positions, with the capture of 200 prisoners and much arms and 
material. Five enemy aircraft were shot down, and one Greek was 
forced to land, but the crew were safe. Italian aircraft raided Preveza, 
causing neither casualties nor damage, and bombs also dropped harm- 
lssly in fields in Mitylene. 

The R.A.F. announced 7 enemy fighters shot down the previous day 
by British fighters without loss to themselves. Raids were made on 
Berat and Tepelini, causing great damage and many fires among mili- 
lary stores and motor transport. 

The Italian communiqué announced that “our fighter ‘planes again 
proved their fighter qualities by shooting down 12 enemy ‘planes in 
lames in an air fight with superior numbers of Glosters and PZLs”’ 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 
The R.A.F. announced raids on Catania and Comiso aerodromes the 
previous night, causing large fires, and damaging runways, roads, and 
le railway. All the aircraft returned safely. 
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The Italian ctnciaalane reported tl that yore were dropped on the 
town of Catania, wounding 6 people and causing insignificant camage 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced that in the battle south of Benghazi 107 
medium tanks were captured or destroyed. In Eritrea the prisoner 
taken between Jan. 20 and Feb. 20 included 47 Italian officers, 699 
other ranks, and 5,576 Colonial troops, while many others were taken 
in the Blue Nile, Upper Nile, and Gojjam areas. In Somaliland the Juba 
River had been crossed north of the original crossing. 

The R.A.F. reported that at Massawa a large petrol dump was set 
on fire and aircraft on the ground damaged. Benghazi was raided the 
previous day, but there were no casualties and damage was very slight. 
One raider was destroyed. One British fighter was lost, but the pilot 
was saved. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the battle continued on both 
banks of the Lower Juba. In Libya German aircraft attacked the 
harbour, airfields, and gun positions at Benghazi. Enemy raids on 
several points in Eritrea, Jubaland, and the Javello zone caused some 
damage and casualties. Two raiders were brought down. 


February 22 (Saturday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced that Swansea was attacked for three 
and a half hours for third night in succession, and that buildings 
damaged included a church, school, theatre, cinema, bank, and a 
brewery. Large numbers of bombs of all kinds were dropped, causing 
fatal casualties. An evening bulletin stated that two enemy bombers 
were destroyed during the day, and one the previous night. Some 
bombs were dropped in Kent, but few casualties had been reported. 
There were also reports of activity over 3 south-coast towns, a town in 
south-west England, where a few people were killed, and South Wales. 
There was considerable patrol activity by both sides near the south-§, 
east coast. One enemy fighter was destroyed. 

The Ministry announced that attacks were made in the night on 
several points on the coast of Germany and of occupied territory from 
Wilhelmshaven to Brest, including aerodromes in Holland and France. 
At Wilhelmshaven a large fire was caused, followed by many ex- 
plosions, and attacks were also made on the industrial area of the 
Western Ruhr. Two aircraft failed to return. 

The German communiqué reported the sinking of the merchant cruiset 
Canadian Cruiser, which, it alleged, had disguised itself by sailing under], 
the American flag. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué reported only restricted patrol activity 4 
certain points, and exchanges of artillery and infantry fire. The 
Athens radio announced that the offensive had been resumed, after 4 
lull caused by bad weather, and that during one attack the Italian guns 
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shelled their own men, and a large number surrendered. The Ministry 
of Public Security stated that Preveza was bombed in the night, and 
3 civilians wounded, and that at Nikopolis the museum was attacked 
and destroyed. The Athens press, referring to Italian figures of air 
losses, stated that actually the enemy had lost 41 aircraft between 
Feb. 10 and 21, while the Greeks lost none. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported the continuation of successful operations in 
Eritrea and Abyssinia; over 600 prisoners were captured at Mega on 
Feb. 18, mostly Europeans. , 

Nairobi H.Q. announced the crossing of the Juba River by South 
African troops and the capture of Jumbo, with quantities of guns, etc. 

The R.A.F. reported attacks on troops on the Juba bank and trans- 
port in the Gelib area and west of Mogadishu. Bombers raided Chinele 
and Diredawa aerodromes the previous day, scoring hits on aircraft 
and stores, and on the station and barracks at Diredawa. South African 
aircraft attacked machines on the ground at Massawa and set a petrol 
dump at Adi Ugri on fire. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported patrol and artillery activity at 
Jerabub, and artillery duels at Keren. Enemy raids at Massawa and 
Diredawa caused no important damage. In the Sudan enemy attacks 
were repulsed with heavy losses, and on the lower Juba continuing 
enemy pressure was met with tenacious resistance. 


ced the 
aids on 


February 23 (Sunday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry announced that at dusk the previous evening bombs 
ere dropped on a coast town in north-east Scotland, but there were no 
asualties. Very little activity during the night, but bombs fell at 
everal places in eastern England, doing some damage. Casualties 
cluded a few people killed. An evening bulletin reported slight 
kctivity, mainly off the east and south-east coasts, but there were no 
eports of any bombs on land. 
During the previous night Brest docks were again attacked, without 
oss, but a Coastal Command aircraft on patrol was missing. 
“The German communiqué reported an attack on an aerodrome in 
st England, destroying a hangar and four aircraft. A factory in 
orth Scotland and a military camp, goods trains, and motorized 
olumns in south England were also bombed and machine-gunned. In 
he night the harbour and other objectives at Hull were bombed. The 
fnemy did not fly over Reich territory during the 24 hours. 


‘AVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the trawler Ormonde. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
PF ALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué reported restricted activity, and the capture 
some prisoners. 
The R.A.F. reported a successful raid in the Buzi area the previous 
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day, seriously damaging store dumps and motor transport. A fighter 
patrol shot down 3 enemy bombers in the Preveza area. 

The Italian communiqué reported the repeated and effective bombing 
of an enemy naval base. One aircraft failed to return. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Admiralty announced that 8 Italian supply ships, one of them 
an oil tanker, had recently been sunk in the Mediterranean by the 
submarines Upholder (two, of 8,000 and 5,000 tons), Rover (an oil 
tanker), Regent (a supply ship of some 2,500 tons), Utmost (a supply 
ship of 8,000 tons), Truant (a supply ship of 3,500 tons), and Tyiton, 
whose loss was announced on Jan. 28 (two supply ships). 

The Admiralty also announced that the area in the central Mediter- 
ranean was dangerous to shipping bounded by a line drawn south from 
the heel of Italy to Benghazi, thence along the coast to Cape Bon, 
Tunisia, north-west round the west and north coast of Sardinia, and 
from there due east to the Italian coast to Paolo Fuore point, just south 
of Rome. The notification issued in July, 1940, that ali ships navigating 
within thirty miles of any Italian territory in the Mediterranean would 
do so at their own risk and peril, was unaffected and remained in force. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced that in Eritrea the column moving down 
the coast from Mersa Taclai, reinforced by Free French forces from 
Equatorial Africa which landed there that morning, was again making 
headway, while the forces about Keren continued the preparation for 
the reduction of the positions covering the town. In Abyssinia a com- 
bined British and patriot force had captured Shogali, on the Biue Nile, 
defeating with slight loss a counter-attack in which over 150 of the 
enemy were killed. 

South African aircraft bombed a camp near Mega, and troop concen- 
trations south-west of Brava. R.A.F. bombers machine-gunned positions 
east of Burye. One aircraft failed to return. 

The German communiqué reported a raid on Benghazi in which har- 
bour works and ships at anchor were hit. South of Agedabia two aero- 
dromes and troop concentrations were attacked. 

The Italian communiqué stated there was nothing to report in land 
operations. German aircraft bombed enemy ships in a Cyrenaican 
harbour, and the previous day attacked an enemy base and harbour 
and troops on the march. In Eritrea an enemy attack in the Kanchewa 
zone was repulsed, and on the Lower Juba a motorized column ad 
vancing at Tarba was attacked and forced to withdraw. An enemy 
raid in the Gojjam area caused no damage, and one aircraft was brought 
down. During the raid on Massawa 2 British ’planes were brought down. 


February 24 (Monday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 9 
The Air Ministry stated in the morning that activity in the night 
was not heavy. Bombs fell in a north-east coast town, causing some 
fatal injuries, and at points near the East Coast and in London, but 
casualties were few. Some shops and houses were rendered uninhab- 
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table. An evening bulletin cman, slight « enemy activity, and the 
only bombs were in north Scotland; they did no damage. 

Operations against Germany in the night included attacks on Calais 
and Boulogne, setting a ship on fire at the former and causing at least 
30 fires, and starting some large fires at the latter. One aircraft failed 
to return. Coastal Command aircraft bombed Brest, without loss. 

The German communiqué stated that “‘during an attack by consider- 
able fighter formations against the South Coast the enemy evaded an 
encounter’. Bombers attacked important war targets at Hull during 
the night, an aircraft works in the south of England, and docks and 
arms works in London. The enemy did not fly over Germany either 
by day or night. In isolated night raids on occupied territory a few 
people were killed or injured and some insignificant damage caused. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

Semi-official reports in Athens placed the Italian losses of aircraft 
since the Greek offensive began on Feb. 10 at 50, that of the Allies 
being 6. Prisoners stated that the Italian losses since the war began 
were over 130,000, and other estimates gave their killed as 30,000 and 
wounded at 65,000. 

The R.A.F. reported a raid on Dukaj the previous day, hitting anti- 
aircraft batteries, buildings, etc. 

The Italian communiqué reported successful bombing actions, and 
the destruction of 5 enemy ’planes. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 
Semi-official reports announced the defeat of an attempt by German 
bombers to destroy a convoy in the central Mediterranean. The 
escorting warships were dive-bombed three times, but were not hit, 
and 5 of the aircraft were shot down. The convoy reached port safely. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that the forces in Eritrea advancing from 
the north had dispersed the enemy at Kubkub (43 miles north- 
east of Keren) taking 400 prisoners. On the road to Gondar advanced 
elements reached Amanet, and in Somaliland the advance continued 
beyond Margherita and Gelib, and many prisoners were taken. 

The R.A.F. reported a machine-gun attack by South African air- 
craft on Makale airfield, destroying 8 enemy aircraft and damaging 
others. Another fighter was shot down in air combat, and on Feb. 22 
an R.A.F. fighter destroyed a bomber north of Massawa. At Neghelli 
on Feb. 22 South African aircraft scored direct hits on transport, 
dumps, and warehouses, and in the Brava area the next day destroyed 
at least 6 lorries. Two aircraft failed to return. H.Q. in Aden reported 
a raid on Addis Ababa, damaging the aerodrome buildings and on trans- 
port in the Dessie-Alomata area. All the aircraft returned. 

The Italian communiqué reported that more violent attacks on 
Jerabub had been ‘‘broken by the tenacious resistance of our heroic 
garrison”’, and troops and mechanized units near Kufra had been 
bombed. German aircraft set enemy vehicles on fire, destroyed a 
‘plane on the ground, and bombed an enemy base successfully. 
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In East Africa an attack on superior enemy forces west of Zilmane:; 
Sudan, compelled them to retreat with serious losses. Enemy emplace- 
ments along the lower Juba were bombed, and a Hurricane shot down. 


February 25 (Tuesday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated in the morning that some bombs were 
dropped in the night, nearly all in East Anglia. Damage and casualties 
were nowhere large, but included 9 fatal cases in one town, where an 
hotel, garage, and shops were wrecked. No reports of day bombing. 

Coastal Command aircraft made a sweep over the Channel and 
attacked shipping off the French coast. Three enemy ’planes were 
destroyed, and one British fighter was missing. Brest was bombed 
in the night and the docks straddled in all directions by many sticks 
of heavy bombs. A very heavy load fell in the area where a German 
cruiser of the Hipper class was berthed. All the aircraft returned. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported ‘“‘restricted patrol operations and 
artillery fire’, and confirmation of the destruction of 2 more enemy 
aircraft the previous day. Press reports stated that the enemy aircraft 
destroyed on Feb. 23 numbered 6, and probably 7. 

The R.A.F. reported heavy attacks the previous day on military 
buildings and transport near Tepelini and on troops, etc., at Dukati. 

The Italian communiqué reported “‘normal activity in the framework 
of the operations’. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 
Malta had 6 raid warnings but no bombs were dropped. Fighters 
shot down 2 Dorniers. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported that the advance from Kubkub continued; 
also the operations forward of the Juba. The R.A.F. reported a raid on 
Addis Ababa airfield the previous day, damaging the buildings; South 
African aircraft attacked field dumps at Nefasit, east of Asmara, and 
the road north of it. All the aircraft returned safely. Nairobi H.Q. 
announced the capture of Brava the previous day, and the rounding up 
of enemy forces in the Gelib area. Abyssinian irreguiars captured 
Moyale, and the area was taken over by South African troops. 

A force of the French Foreign Legion landed at a Red Sea port on 
their way to the Eritrean front. It included Americans, Belgians, 
Dutchmen, Greeks, Germans, Italians, Poles, and Spaniards. 

The Italian communiqué reported the continuation of enemy pressure 
on Jerabub. A raid on Tripoli injured a few people, but damage was 
slight. The British succeeded, after several days’ fierce fighting, in 
crossing the Juba and penetrating the country on the left bank. 
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February 26 (Wednesday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry reported activity during the day over the Kent 
coast and East Anglia, but few bombs. At one place in Kent a few 
casualties. A sharp air battle near the Kent coast ended in the Germans 
being driven back, and at least one probably destroyed. 

The Ministry reported an attack the. previous day on Flushing 
U-boat depét, and, in the night, on industrial targets in the Ruhr and 
aerodromes in France. Boulogne, Calais, and Dunkirk also bombed by 
the Bomber and the Coastal Commands. One aircraft was missing. 
A later bulletin reported an offensive sweep over the Channel, in which 
Calais docks were attacked and direct hits scored. One fighter was 
missing. Few enemy fighters were seen anywhere in the Channel; one 
squadron chased an enemy squadron from Dover to Calais. 

The German communiqué reported attacks on Hull, Harwich, and 
Yarmouth harbours during the night, aerodromes in Eastern England, 
and arms works at Norwich and Ipswich. Fighters shot down 3 British 
aircraft which tried unsuccessfully to attack the Channel Coast. The 
enemy dropped bombs in the night indiscriminately at places in West 
Germany, causing insignificant damage. Fires were put out as soon as 
they started, and one raider was shot down. 


BRITAIN, GREECE,’ AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué reported only local activity the previous day. 
The R.A.F. reported attacks on military buildings, transport, etc., on 
the Tepelini-Klisura road, all the aircraft returning safely. 
The Italian communiqué stated there was nothing special to report. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Admiralty announced the occupation the previous day of 
Castellorizo Island, a seaplane base near the Turkish coast some 100 
miles east of Rhodes. A Malta communiqué reported a heavy attack on 
the aerodromes by 40 dive-bombers, escorted by fighters. Fighters 
engaged them and, with A.A. fire, destroyed 7 and probably 6 more. 
R.A.F. property was damaged, but none of the personnel were injured. 
Three British fighters were lost. 

The German communiqué reported the shooting down of a British 
fighter over Malta, and the News Agency stated that at Luga aero- 
drome 10 aircraft were destroyed on the ground and 6 Hurricanes shot 
down by German and Italian fighters. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported satisfactory progress by the northern column 
in Eritrea, and, in Abyssinia, an increase by the patriots of their 
penetration on the Gojjam and further south, causing the evacuation 
of Italian posts. South African troops occupied both Moyales, and 
West African troops captured Brava, in Somaliland. Prisoners counted 
in the Gelib area numbered 487 Italians and 886 colonial troops. 
Nairobi H.Q. announced the occupation of Mogadishu the previous 
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evening, and stated that the prisoners taken at Gelib numbered at least 
3,000, with large quantities of guns and other equipment. During the 
advance to Brava and Mogadishu enemy positions along the coast 
had been shelled by the Navy. 

The Italian communiqué stated that at Jerabub and Kufra the 
garrisons were still resisting the enemy pressure, and also bravely 
resisting east of the Juba. In North Africa German Corps units had 
come into contact with the enemy south-east of Agedabia on Feb. 24 
for the first time, and destroyed several motor vehicles and tanks, 
taking prisoners, with no losses themselves. German aircraft attacked 
shipping, harbour works, etc., in a base in Cyrenaica, causing fires. 

The German communiqué stated that Germans engaged British 
patrols south-east of Agedabia, destroying several lorries, etc., and 
taking prisoners, without loss. Aircraft set two large vessels on fire in 
a Cyrenaican harbour and hit the harbour works. 


February 27 (Thursday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry reported attacks on places in East Anglia, Lincoln- 
shire, and the West Country, and damage by fire also at the two last- 
named. A number of people were killed, but the casualties were not 
heavy. In East Anglia machine-gun attacks were made on children, 
on lorries on the road, and on a train. Two towns were raided twice 
and several buildings wrecked. 

A very heavy attack was made on Cologne in the night, and targets 
on both sides of the Rhine hit, causing many large fires among oil 
tanks, factories, and warehouses. Ports in enemy occupied territory 
were also bombed and fires started in the docks at Flushing and 
Boulogne. Three bombers were missing, and 2 fighters from patrols. 

The Admiralty announced the almost certain destruction of a Heinkel 
111 which attacked small naval units in the North Sea. 

The German communiqué reported “‘considerable damage’’ to Lympne 
aerodrome, and successful raids in the night on London and Cardiff. 
Aircraft were destroyed on the ground at aerodromes in south-east 
England, and 2 were shot down. An enemy attack on Calais was 
frustrated and 6 aircraft brought down. Bombs were dropped in some 
districts in West Germany in the night, most of them falling on villages. 
Only slight damage was done to non-military buildings? 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported the destruction of 2 enemy aircraft 
and damage to 2 more. Artillery action inflicted heavy losses. 

The R.A.F. reported very successful attacks on Luzati and Fieri, 
south of Tepelini, starting fires and hitting motor vehicle concentra- 
tions. A convoy of cargo ships and a gunboat were attacked off Valona. 
All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported the loss of 1 aircraft after an attack 
on defence works, etc., behind the enemy lines. 
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MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Italian communiqué reported a mass attack on Maltese airports 
by German bombers escorted by Italian and German fighters, setting 
10 machines on fire on the ground and damaging many others. In air 
fights 4 Hurricanes were brought down. 

The German communiqué reported a heavy attack on Luca airfield, 
destroying 10 machines on the ground and blowing up 2 hangars. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that advanced elements of the mechanized 
forces encountered west of Agheila, and drove back, a reconnaissance 
unit of armoured fighting vehicles believed to be German. In Eritrea 
the forces advancing from Kubkub had reached Kelemit, and in Somali- 
land the enemy were surrendering readily all along the stretch of 
country overrun, and much material of all kinds had been captured. 
At Merca 194 Allied seamen interned there had been rescued. 

The R.A.F. reported raids on stores and troops in the Keren area, 
and attacks on Assab transport yard, and on stores, etc., at Massawa. 
A hit was scored on Awash railway bridge, near Addis Ababa. In 
Somaliland South African aircraft bombed Lugh Ferrandi, Mandera, 
and Ischia Baidoa. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué stated that enemy troops beaten in the 
Zilmani zone, Sudan, had retired on Buna leaving numerous dead and 
wounded behind. In Somaliland Italian troops were withdrawing 
towards Mogadishu, still resisting preponderant enemy forces. The 
German air force hit an enemy destroyer off Tobruk. 


February 28 (Friday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry reported hardly any activity over the country 
during the day, but a few bombs dropped at Dover, causing no casual- 
ties. An enemy bomber was shot down off South Wales on Feb. 26. 
There were no raids during the night. 

The German communiqué stated that raids the previous day on 
military targets in south and south-east England destroyed numerous 
aircraft at 6 aerodromes and hit hangars, etc. The enemy made no 
raids during the previous day or night. 

NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty announced that on Feb. 25 German E-boats attacked 
a convoy in the North Sea and were driven off. The destroyer Exmoor 
was sunk, but no other damage was sustained. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported the capture of more prisoners, and 
exceptionally successful activity of the air force. Raids on islands in 
the Aegean caused no damage or casualties. 

Semi-official reports stated that an Italian counter-attack was 
defeated with very heavy losses, including the C.O. 

The R.A.F. announced the destruction of 26 (later found to be 27) 
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enemy aircraft during the day, and serious damage to 9 more, in a fight 
with a large formation of bombers, escorted by 50 fighters. There were 
no British losses. A successful raid was made on Condra, east of 
Tepelini. Valona was attacked the previous day, and hangars and 
adminitrative buildings hit repeatedly. Enemy aircraft intervened, but 
7 were shot down and 2 collided and crashed, with no British losses 
Two additional aircraft were destroyed by Greek A.A. fire. 

The Italian communiqué reported the destruction of a fighter aircraft 
which tried to attack an Italian air base, and of another at sea. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

A Malta commumqué reported a raid by unidentified aircraft, one 
of which was seriously hit. Considerable damage was done to property 
and some people were injured. A raid the previous day did no damage. 

The Admiralty stated that the forces which landed at Castellorizo 
had been withdrawn, having accomplished their object. 

The Italian communiqué stated that in the raid on Malta reported 
the previous day 15 aircraft on the ground were destroyed. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that in Eritrea the northern force was in contact 
with the enemy holding covering positions north of Keren, and in 
Abyssinia Italian evacuation of posts in the Gojjam continued. The 
R.A.F. reported attacks on positions south of Keren, the airfield at 
Zula, and the railway to Asmara. At Dessie direct hits were scored on 
a transport park and on repair shops. South African aircraft bombed 
Bur Acaba and Ischia Baidoa, setting buildings on fire, lorries north of 
Mogadishu, and, in Abyssinia, transport in the Neghelli and Javello 
areas. Reconnaissance at Tripoli showed that in the raid on Feb. 24-25 
2 of the power station buildings were gutted. 

The Italian communiqué reported the bombing and machine-gunning 
of enemy armoured units and the repulse of further attacks on Kufra 
and Jerabub. In Somaliland the troops, having evacuated Mogadishu, 
were fighting strenuously in positions north of the town. 


March 1 (Saturday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry reported very slight activity during the night, but 
bombs were dropped in the Home Counties and East Anglia, killing a 
few people and damaging some houses. There were also some casualties 
in London, and some flats and a few houses were badly damaged. 

A long and heavy attack was made on Wilhelmshaven in the nigit, 
and many bombs seen to burst beside the Bauhafen and on the Hipper 
Hafen. Several aerodromes in North-West Germany end Holland, as 
well as the port areas at Emden, Boulogne, Lorient, and Quiberon, in 
Brittany, were also bombed. One aircraft was missing. 

The German communiqué reported effective attacks on harbour 
installations, etc. on the south-east coast and arms works in and round 
London. A large number of ’planes flew into the German Bight, but 
dropped only a few bombs on some places in North-West Germany. 
Only slight damage was caused, and 2 aircraft were brought down. 
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BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported successful local actions and the 
capture of prisoners. Preveza was raided on Feb. 27, and Greek civilians 
and Italian prisoners injured. 

The Italian communiqué reported air attacks on enemy troops and on 
an important naval base. In air fights 9 aircraft were brought down, 
and 4 Italian were missing. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

Malta was again raided, causing damage and some casualties. 

The Italian communiqué announced the recapture of Castellorizo, 
after an attack in which the British garrison was destroyed and prisoners 
and arms captured. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that in Somaliland the country round Bardera 
was being cleared of the enemy, and the prisoners taken so far numbered 
over 9,000. In Mogadishu quantities of additional war material had 
been found. Press reports stated that in Eritrea contact had been made 
with the enemy in a narrow gorge north of Keren. 

Nairobi H.Q. announced the capture of Bardera on Feb. 26. Some 
3,000 more prisoners had been counted, including 200 Europeans who 
shut themselves up in a self-made cage close to the barracks at 
Mogadishu. An arsenal with thousands of rifles, hundreds of light 
machine-guns, and radio equipment was found; also much valuable air 
equipment at the aerodrome. 

The R.A.F. reported the destruction of a German bomber near 
Benghazi and of an Italian aircraft near Kubkub. Assab, Asmara 
station, and the road to Keren were bombed and motor transport 
destroyed. Berbera and Neghelli were also raided. At Alomata 2 
enemy aircraft were destroyed. 

The German communiqué reported successful attacks on 3 harbour 
installations and on ’planes on the ground in Cyrenaica. The Italian 
communiqué reported air attacks on motorized columns south-west of 
Agedabia. A raid on Asmara killed a number of civilians. 


March 2 (Sunday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated in the morning that a town on the east coast 
was attacked in the night and several houses damaged. Damage was 
also done at several other places, but casualties were not numerous, 
though a few were fatal. One bomber was destroyed off the Scotch 
coast. An evening bulletin reported some bombs at a place in north 
Scotland and in East Anglia, but no casualties and only slight damage. 

An offensive sweep was made over the Channel during the day and 3 
enemy fighters and one bomber destroyed. All the aircraft returned. 
Cologne was attacked in the night, heavy explosions caused, and many 
large fires started. Docks, the railway, and oil installations in the Ruhr, 
Rotterdam, and Boulogne were also bombed. Three aircraft were 
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missing. During daylight reconnaissance off the coast enemy aero. 
dromes at Borkum and Haamstede and the port of Harlingen were 
attacked and hangars hit, all the aircraft returning. 

The German communiqué reported successful attacks in the night on 
war targets in Hull, Cardiff, Southampton, and Great Yarmouth and 
on night aerodromes in eastern England, harbours in north Scotland, 
and several on the south and south-east coasts. Enemy forces dropped 
bombs on several places in Western Germany, in particular the area 
round Cologne. At several places dwelling houses were destroyed: 
damage to military and other war objectives was insignificant. A num- 
ber of civilians, mostly those outside the shelters, were killed. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported only local activity and a raid on 
Preveza which caused no casualties. Bombs were also dropped near 
Florina and near a town in the Western Peloponnese. 

The R.A.F. reported a raid on Valona, hitting munitions dumps, 
stores, etc., on Berat, where a large fire was started, and on positions 
near Buzi. Over Tepelini a fight with 5 Italian fighters resulted in 3 
being shot down. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported the bombing of camps, defensive 
works, depéts, and communications. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced the capture of an important pass covering 
the approach to Keren, and the infliction by patriot forces in the 
Gojjam of considerable losses on the garrison at Burye when it at- 
tempted a sortie. 

The R.A.F. reported an attack on positions near Keren and the 
destruction of 2 aircraft on the ground at Alomata, where the aero- 
drome and motor transport were attacked. South African aircraft 
bombed Neghelli, scoring direct hits on a transport park. All the air- 
craft returned safely. 

H.Q. Free French Forces announced that Kufra was captured the 
previous day, with 1,000 prisoners and much material. 

The Italian communiqué stated that enemy elements were put to 
flight in the Aresa sector and in the zone west of Asosa. 


March 3 (Monday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry reported a short raid in the night on a town in the 
south-west, causing a small number of casualties. A few bombs were 
also dropped in East Anglia, but no serious casualties had been re- 
ported. An evening bulletin reported that bombs were dropped on a 
Kent town, causing one fatal casualty. An enemy fighter was shot 
down, and a British fighter was missing. In the evening raids were 
made on south-east Scotland and several parts of England, including 
South Wales, East Anglia, and 3 towns on the north-east coast. 

Operations against Germany included a heavy night attack on Brest, 
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where the docks received direct hits, several bombs were seen to burst 
near the cruiser of the Hipper class, and two large explosions were heard. 
The docks at Calais and Ijmuiden and warehouses at Rotterdam were 
also bombed. Coastal Command aircraft attacked a convoy of supply 
ships in the North Sea the previous day and hit one amidships with a 
torpedo, and Bomber Command aircraft attacked List seaplane base, 
Sylt Island, and shipping off the Dutch islands. Two aircraft were 
missing. 

The German communiqué reported reconnaissance flights as far north 
as the Shetlands, and, in the night, successful attacks on war targets in 
London and harbour facilities at 2 Channel coast ports. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the trawler Ouse. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué stated that the artillery had silenced some 
enemy guns and exploded ammunition dumps. In the central sector 
infantry attacks resulted in the capture of prisoners and material. 

The R.A.F. reported a heavy attack on Berat aerodrome the previous 
day, causing large fires in hangars and buildings and destroying at 
least 2 aircraft on the ground. 

The Italian communiqué reported only air attacks on Greek positions 
and troops. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Italian communiqué reported the destruction of a British fighter 
by German fighters over Malta, and the sinking of 2 enemy submarines 
in the Mediterranean by Italian light units. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported the occupation of Villaggio Duca degli 
Abruzzi, some 80 miles north of Mogadishu, without fighting. The 
R.A.F. reported heavy attacks on positions round Keren the previous 
day, and raids by South African aircraft on gun positions, transport, 
and troops. Military targets at Burye were also bombed and large fires 
started. One bomber was missing. 

The Italian communiqué reported successful attacks by German air- 
craft on Tobruk harbour, and on troops, motorized units, etc., near 
Agedabia. The small garrison at Kufra had been overwhelmed by a 
renewed attack of superior forces, but part of the troops had broken 
through the surrounding forces and returned to the Italian lines. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 


Feb. 22.—The Government issued a decree authorizing the Italian 
Trans-Continental Airlines Co. to establish an air service between 
Rome and Buenos Ayres, via the African coast, Brazil, and Uruguay. 
Eighty per cent of the personnel employed in Argentina would have 
to be of Argentine nationality, and the crews all civilians. 


AUSTRALIA 


Feb. 19.—Arrival of A.I.F. in Singapore. (See Malaya.) 

The Acting Prime Minister, speaking in Melbourne, said the Govern- 
ment had reviewed the defence system and had taken added precau- 
tions against a sudden emergency. But no action would be taken and no 
word spoken which would shatter peace in the Pacific. If war came 
to their front door it would not be of their choosing, but let no one 
think they were helpless and unfitted for such a supreme test. At 
this supreme test for their existence they must be utterly self. 
reliant; Australia’s front line was the English Channel. 

Feb. 20.—Mr. Menzies in England. (See Great Britain.) 

The War Cabinet extended the period of training for the Militia 
from 70 to 90 days, and ordered that at least half the strength of the 
military forces should be kept continuously in training. 

Feb. 21.—Mr. Menzies’s statement to the press on Australia’s war 
effort. (See Great Britain.) 

Feb. 23.—Mr. Menzies’s broadcast of a message from Australia. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Feb. 25.—The Acting Prime Minister, speaking in Sydney, said that 
they were prepared to defend the country whenever they were called 
upon to do so, and “the farther South certain people move, the farther 
north Australia will move’. He went on: ‘““When the war is won I am 
confident that Australia will be the centre of the British Empire and 
will have a population many times 7 million.”’ 

Feb. 26.—The Minister of Supply announced that the Government 
were to begin immediately the building of merchant ships, for which 
£6 million had been allocated. 

March 3.—Mr. Menzies’s speech in London. (See Great Britain.) 


BELGIUM 

Feb, 22.—Reports from Belgians who had got out of the country 
stated that many executions had been carried out recently by the 
Germans in Brussels, some of the victims being Germans charged 
with indiscipline. Incidents showing pro-British sympathies were 
stated to be occurring fairly frequently. 

Feb. 26.—It was learnt that a patriot in Ghent had been executed 
for sabotage against the German Army-—damaging installations and 
cutting telephone lines. 

The German High Command were reported to have requisitioned 
large numbers of river and canal boats and ordered the handing 
over of all vessels under construction for private companies and all 
materials in the shipyards. 
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BULGARIA 

Feb. 18.—The press gave great prominence to the Pact, and 
published German reports describing the declaration as “a triumph 
for German diplomacy’. German articles in Sofia asserted that 
Turkey had agreed to remain neutral in the event of a German attack 
on Greece. 

A cultural agreement with Hungary was signed in Sofia. 

Feb. 19.—Reports were current in Sofia that the Turkish Minister 
had protested to the Government against propaganda in the press 
suggesting that Turkey had withdrawn from her obligations towards 
Greece. 

The Prime Minister declared in Parliament that their foreign policy 
was one of peace and non-aggression, and Bulgaria had no intention of 
threatening any country. Relations with Turkey were friendly, and 
the declaration was a contribution to the pacification of the Balkans 
in general. 

Feb. 20.—The Sofia paper Vecher recommended the Greeks to accept 
German mediation in the war with Italy. 

It was understood in Sofia that the censor, on the express orders of 
the Foreign Minister, had stopped the publication in the press of 
German reports that Turkey had “‘left’’ England and abandoned her 
obligations to Greece. 

Feb. 21.—Germans were stated to be exercising direct and complete 
control over the press and the police. Field-Marshal List set up his 
headquarters in Sofia, to direct operations. 

Reports from Yugoslav sources stated that Communist demonstra- 
tions had been taking place in which some of the troops took part. 
The British Institute in Sofia was closed. 

Feb, 22.—A German assaulted the U.S. Minister in a restaurant 
in Sofia. Mr. Earle retaliated. German Staff officers took up their 
quarters in the chief hotel in Sofia. 

German troops crossed the Danube into Bulgaria at Russe and 
Nikopol. 

The police arrested some 30 of the leaders of the Left Wing Agrarian 
Party and several of the Radical Party. 

The British passport control office safe in Sofia was broken open and 
code books and stamps stolen. 

Feb. 23.—The arrival of Germans was suspended, and the Danube 
pontoon bridges were lifted. 

Feb. 24.—The King received a petition from the leaders of all the 
disbanded political parties except the Fascist group of M. Tsankoff 
asking for an audience, to discuss “‘the foreign position of Bulgaria’’. 
It urged that before yielding to pressure from abroad the Government 
should try every possible means of assuring that ‘“‘Bulgaria will remain 
out of the war and out of the war zone’’. 

Reports from Hungarian sources stated that the main roads were 
being repaired and improved under the supervision of German 
engineers, with the help of the Bulgarian Labour Corps. Signposts 
were erected with the names in German. 

Feb. 26.—Report of arrest of British agents and of discovery of © 
alleged plots. (See Germany.) Several anti-German Macedonian leaders, 
who had been arrested on Feb. 22, were reported to have been sent to 
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a concentration camp at Stanimaka, south east of Plovdiv. Several 
Agrarian leaders and members of the “Zveno’’ military society were 
understood to be under arrest in Sofia. 

Feb. 27.—The British Minister told the American and British press 
that “‘the time for England to break off relations with Bulgaria is very 
near’. She would declare war, he said, before committing any hostile 
acts, such as the bombing of communication lines or troop concentra- 
tions, if relations were broken off. The Germans there could no longer 
be classed as technicians; “‘they are the forerunners of occupation’’, he 
said, and “‘whether that will come or not Ido not know. The Rumanian 
experiment will not be repeated here’’. 

The German Legation issued a statement denying that German troops 
had entered the country, and declaring that Germany had no intention 
of sending them across Bulgaria. 

The British Minister protested to the Prime Minister about the dis- 
appearance on Feb. 24 of Mr. Grenovitch, a British passport officer, and 
afterwards told the press that his Government were taking an extremely 
serious view of the situation. 

Feb. 28.—The arrest was reported of several journalists, including the 
correspondents of The Times and the Chicago Daily News, and 2 members 
of the British Press Service, who were all sent to a concentration camp 
after the police had searched their houses. Several Bulgarians engaged 
in the oil industry were also arrested, after the police had thrown a 
cordon round Sofia. All telephone connection with the outside world 
was cut off for 23 hours. 

The British Minister protested strongly to the Prime Minister, and 
three of the journalists were released. 

Mr. Earle, the U.S. Minister, was detained at Dragoman, on the 
railway to Yugoslavia, on his way to Belgrade. 

March 1.—Signature of the Three-Power Pact by the Prime Minister. 
(See Germany.) 

Reports were current from French sources that German troops had 
crossed the Danube at several points and had occupied Varna. Bul- 
garian troops, just mobilized, marched through Sofia. 

The Press Office of the British Legation closed, and nearly all British 
subjects were believed to have left the country. 

Statement regarding bomb alleged to have been found near Sofia. 
(See Germany.) 

March 2.—The Prime Minister arrived back in Sofia and told the 
Sobranje that Germany had asked Bulgaria to agree to the sending of 
troops into the country, but had declared that the task of these troops 
was of limited duration and had for its object the maintenance of peace 
and quiet in the Balkans. The German Government had not asked of 
them anything that would clash with their peaceful policy or their true 
obligations to their neighbours. He went on: 

“The Government regard it as their duty to declare that the presence 
of German troops in the country in no way changes the peaceful policy 
of Bulgaria... She is determined not to depart from this peaceful policy 
and is consequently determined to refrain from any attack and from 
* any measures that might threaten the interests of anyone.” 

The Government had adhered to the Three-Power Pact ‘‘owing to 
the pressure of events, which produced a new situation around us’. 
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A vote approving the signature of the Pact was taken by acclamation, 
90 of the 150 Deputies opposing it. Five who demanded a debate were 
shouted down. 

German forces entered the country by pontoon bridges across the 
Danube at Rustchuk (Russe), Lum, and Vidin. 

The King received the British Minister in a long interview. 

The Minister in London resigned on hearing M. Filoff’s speech. 

March 3.—Soviet. Government statement regarding the entry of 
German troops. (See U.S.S.R.) 

The anniversary of the independence of the coun‘ry was celebrated. 

Reports from American sources stated that hundreds of German 
officers were arriving in Sofia every hour, and were welcomed by 
cheering Bulgarian Fascists; also that mechanized forces had reached 
the Greek frontier down the Struma valley and were also in Slatograd, 
Melnik, Trigrad, and Svilengrad. 


CANADA 

Feb. 18.—The Finance Minister submitted a resolution to Parliament 
asking for an appropriation of $1,300 million for war expenditure during 
1941-42. In addition, about $400 million would probably be placed 
at the disposal of the British Government during the year through the 
repatriation by the Canadian Government of Canadian securities held 
in Great Britain. 

Dominion non-war expenditure was estimated at $433 million, and 
the Provincial Governments’ expenditure was estimated at about 
$575 million, so that the Canadian people would be asked to provide 
some $2,700 million altogether, or say 50 per cent of the national 
income. 

Feb. 19.—Mr. Biddle, the U.S. Minister to Belgium, Holland, 
Poland, and Norway, arrived at Toronto and conferred with Dutch and 
Norwegian diplomatic representatives and military commanders. 

Feb. 25.—The Prime Minister announced that Mr. Leighton 
McCarthy had been appointed Minister to the United States. 


CHINA 

Feb. 21.—An official statement in Chungking accused the Communist 
Armies of disobedience, and appealed to Mao Tze-tung and Chu Teh 
to support the Central Government. 

Feb. 23.—The Kwangtung Provincial Council telegraphed to the 
commander of the 18th Group Communist Army saying that they 
heard that his Army, defying the High Command ’s orders, had recently 
moved into other areas and attacked other Chinese forces. Bearing 
in mind the saying that ‘‘there can be no safe eggs in an overturned 
nest”, they hoped he would realize his mistake, and obey orders. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

Feb. 21.—The German News Agency announced that Dr. Hodza 
had been sentenced at Bratislava to 18 years’ penal servitude for 
criminal activity against the existence of the Slovak State and military 
treason. Dr. Osusky, the former Minister in Paris, was sentenced to 
penal servitude for life, and two prominent journalists to long terms. 
(All the convicted men were living abroad.) 
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Feb. 22.—It was learnt that on March 31 all State officials over 
55 years old were to be placed on pension, and that pressure was to 
be brought on others over 50 to resign, with a view to their replacement 
by Germans. 


EGYPT 


Feb. 20.—Mr. Eden and Sir John Dill arrived in Cairo. 
Feb. 21.—Mr. Eden conferred with General Catroux, the Free French 
Commander in the Middle East. 


EIRE 


Feb. 20.—Replying to questions in the Dail Mr. de Valera said 
8 Irish ships had been attacked since the war began, 2 of them twice. 
Four were sunk, and 20 lives lost. Five were lost in other ways, 3 by 
striking mines. Seven of the attacks were from the air, and in 2 cases 
the ships were also machine-gunned, and one captain had reported 
that his crew were machine-gunned after order to abandon ship was 
given. 

Marks of the aircraft in a number of cases were identified as German, 
but “it is proper to say’, he added, ‘‘that I also received reports of 
German aircraft coming down and examining Irish ships and with- 
drawing without attacking after seeing our flag’. 

March 3.—A German bomber crashed near Rosslare and the crew 
were interned. 


FRANCE 


Feb. 20.—Admiral Darlan arrived back in Vichy from Paris where 
he had seen Laval and de Brinon. 

It was claimed in Paris that the Rassemblement National Populair: 
was growing by leaps and bounds, and had over 100,000 members. 
Offices had been opened in every large city. 

Déat in L’Guvre accused the United States of being an accomplice 
of Britain in starving out France, and declared that the Anglo- 
American blockade, taken in conjunction with deficiencies of soil and 
insufficiency of the tilled area in France, was ‘‘producing with certainty 
a distressing famine for France should the war, against all expectations, 
not be terminated by next autumn”’. 

Attacks were made in the Paris press on Admiral Leahy, as “‘the 
tool of British obstructionism in Vichy’”’. 

Feb. 21.—Reports reached the frontier of disorders in Paris owing 
to food shortages, and the German authorities were stated to have 
ordered the city to be deprived of potatoes for 40 days as a punish- 
ment. 

Feb. 22.—It was stated in Vichy that Marshal Pétain, after a 
Cabinet meeting to consider them, had rejected Japan’s proposals for 
a settlement of the dispute between Indo-China and Thailand. 

Feb. 23.—M. Campinchi, the former Minister of Marine, died. 

Feb, 24.—Admiral Darlan formed a new Cabinet, with himself as 
Vice-President of the Council, Foreign Minister, Minister of the 
Marine, and of the Interior. M. Barthélemy was Minister of Justice; 
M. Bouthillier, Finance; and M. Caziot, Agriculture. Marshal Pétain, 
as Head of the State, presided over the Cabinet. 
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The Cabinet included two Delegates-General with Cabinet rank: 
M. Barnaud, Delegate for French-German Economic Negotiations; 
and M. le Hideux, Delegate for National Equipment and Employ- 
ment. 

An official statement in Vichy announced that the Cabinet was 
firmly determined to follow a policy of French-German collaboration. 

Feb. 25.—Three Army officers were sentenced to 20 years’ imprison- 
ment by a Court Martial at Gannat and a telegraphist to 10 years for 
crimes against the unity and safety of the State. They were described as 
supporters of de Gaulle. It was stated in Vichy that many hundreds of 
Communists had recently been arrested, and that in the occupied zone 
the ““Aryanization”’ of banks was being completed. 

Statement in London by Count de Sieys, representative of the Free 
French Forces in America. (See Great Britain.) Landing of Foreign 
Legion forces in the Sudan. (See Military Operations. North and East 
Africa.) . 

Treb. 27.—A member of General de Gaulle’s staff, in a broadcast to 
the authorities in North Africa, said they were about to assume a heavy 
responsibility. ‘‘Upon you’’, he said, “‘will depend the freedom of 
movement of the experts and tourists whom Germany is now sending 
out to disintegrate our African possessions before she falls upon them. 
Germany needs Casablanca and Dakar in order to threaten the American 
continent. ... The Germans are trying to break up the unity of Africa 
in order to make it impossible for France to resume the struggle. To a 
great extent it depends upon you whether French Africa is to be torn 
from France.” 

Admiral Darlan received Admiral Leahy. Statements were made in 
Vichy to the effect that France would not consent to surrender any 
territory in Indo-China. 

Feb. 28.—The Vichy Government announced a reduction in the bread 
ration from 350 to 280 grammes (under 10 oz.) as from March 1, and 
the prohibition of the sale of flour by bakers. 

The Cabinet met to consider the Japanese “‘compromise’’ proposals 
regarding Indo-China, and were reported to have found them “basically 
acceptable in the interests of avoiding war’. 


GERMANY 

Feb. 18.—Officials in Berlin stated that under international law 
Germany was not responsible for feeding peoples in conquered territory, 
and a statement by Mr. Sumner Welles to the contrary was false; he was 
“clearly not instructed in international law’. 

A broadcast to America contained a protest against the offensive 
language’ about Germany in the proceedings in the U.S. Senate, and 
concluded by declaring that ‘‘the National-Socialist State under the 
German new order will be the ultimate victor’”’. 

Feb. 19.—Japanese press reports of German attitude to the offer of 
mediation by Japan. (See Japan.) 

Officials at the Wilhelmstrasse answered questions about the Turko- 
Bulgarian Pact by saying ‘‘more precise information is still not avail- 
able: nothing beyond the 4 points published yesterday has been 
received’. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung complained that U.S. Senators, instead of 
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remaining true to their reputation of keen business men and examining 
impartially to what extent capital invested in “the collapsing business 
firm of England’’ might become remunerative, were not talking about 
risk and profit, “but instead like moralist sermonizers about freedom 
and slavery”. 

Feb. 20.—The wireless bulletins announced the transfer of the 
Naval Academy from Kiel to Danzig. 

A special train left Vienna for Lublin with the first batch of nearly 
1,100 Jews of the 50,000 still remaining in Vienna, and it was stated 
that between 6 and 12 of such trains would leave each month. The 
Jews were allowed to take not more than 220 Ib. of luggage. 

Feb. 21.—Dienst aus Deutschland, in an article headed ‘“Berlin’s 
Strategic Plan’, stated that the view was expressed in Berlin that an 
intensive U-boat campaign in co-operation with surface craft could 
effect a deadly blockade of the British Isles. An attempt would also be 
made to find “a radical military solution” for the Mediterranean 
problem, so as to enable Germany to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity for a direct attack on Britain. The possibilities of invasion 
were so manifold that it would be difficult for the British to see through 
feint attacks. 

Germany would avoid the mistake of the last war when Ludendorff 
had insufficient reserves, etc. to form a focal point for forcing a decision 
owing to having used them up in widely-separated theatres of war. 
It remained to be seen whether Britain had not employed her offensive 
forces in the wrong place. 

Feb. 22.—Report of the U.S. Department of Agriculture on the food 
position in Germany and the looting of occupied countries. (See U.S.A.) 

Accounts published of the address of the Director of the Deutsche 
Bank to a meeting in Berlin showed that Dr. Schmidt stated that some 
20 milliard marks were available for military expenditure from the 
total taxation receipts of 34 milliard in 1940, which represented a third 
of the national income. He also said that aggregate wages had in- 
creased by 10 per cent since the war began, but rationing and reduced 
consumption had caused an increase in savings by 13 to 14 milliard 
marks. The wages tax had increased by 50 per cent, and the taxes on 
beer, alcohol, and tobacco were to be increased. 

He gave the State indebtedness as 79 milliard marks, and said that 
on Jan. 15 some 15.8 milliard marks were in circulation, compared 
with 13.3 milliard in September, 1939. 

Feb. 25.—A Japanese naval delegation arrived in Berlin. 

The National Zeitung declared that Mussolini’s speech would 
“probably prove to have been the climax of the war” and the im- 
mediate forerunner of the collapse of all the British plans in the 
Mediterranean. The Italian people’s moral strength had grown much 
under the hammer-blows of fate, and “‘this sublime moral power was 
displayed in Mussolini’s confident calm when addressing the people 
and Fascists of Rome’’. 

The D.A.Z. declared that since Taranto luck had been against Italy. 
The Italians fought on all fronts with extreme tenacity, the very 
events of the last few months having driven them to the limits of will- 
power. Soon spring would arrive and the U-boat war begin. The 
hopelessness of the British struggle was self-apparent. American help 
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would come too late. The whole Far East distraction manceuvre was 
a sign of weakness. ‘““What does Singapore signify,” it asked, “‘if 
British ships in the Indian Ocean are already compelled to hide 
beneath the American flag?”’ 

A military spokesman in Berlin stated that: “Germany is noting 
with great interest the question of gas warfare, the more so as it 
is more frequently mentioned in the British press and on the wireless. . . . 
These references to gas are always based on some imaginary report that 
Germarty is planning a gas offensive. We also find most interesting that 
Mr. Willkie visited a large chemical factory in England, and the fact 
that a noted chemist, Conant, has gone to England.” 

The Japanese Ambassador to Italy arrived in Berlin, and the new 
Ambassador to Germany, General Oshima, was understood to have 
spent the week-end as the guest of Ribbentrop. 

The military spokesman in Berlin announced that “the great decisive 
spring offensive has already begun’’. The Fiihrer’s figures of U-boat 
sinkings were quite correct—“new submarines of new types under 
young and highly trained commanders, manned with newly-trained 
crews and employing a new technique called the wolf-pack system, did 
sink 192,000 tons between noon on Sunday and Monday afternoon”’. 
A large part of a convoy and an auxiliary cruiser were sunk in the 
Atlantic, and other vessels farther north and west of Ireland. 

Feb. 26.—The Berlin wireless announced that 50 persons in the 
employ of the British Legation and Intelligence Service had been 
arrested in Sofia; also that important and highly sensational documents 
had been discovered ‘‘proving the machinations of the British Intelli- 
gence Service’. 

The death was announced of the Naval Commander for Occupied 
Territory, Admiral de la Periére, as a result of an accident on Feb. 24. 

A spokesman of the Wilhelmstrasse told the foreign press that: 
“Bulgaria is a State on close and friendly terms with Germany, and 
Germany would never undertake action which might disturb this 
friendship.’’ This was the answer, he said, to enemy propaganda current 
abroad concerning ‘‘an alleged infiltration into Bulgaria’. 

Conclusion of agreement in Rome between Germany and Italian trade 
missions. (See Italy.) 

Feb. 28.—Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz published an attack 
on American diplomatists, and accused the Minister in Sofia of “‘provo- 
cative and ill-mannered conduct”’. 

March 1.—The Prime Minister of Bulgaria signed the Three-Power 
Pact at a ceremony in Vienna attended by Hitler, Ribbentrop, Ciano, 
and the Japanese Ambassador. Prof. Filoff stated that Bulgaria owed 
her recovery of the Dobruja “‘to the Axis Powers and to their great 
leaders, Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini, who took the initiative for 
the settling of this question, thus making possible the restoration of the 
old friendship between Bulgaria and Rumania. In view of this great 
historic fact Bulgaria sees in the Pact between Germany, Italy, and 
Japan an instrument of this policy which aims at securing for the nation 
the possibility of developing in peace, of strengthening their welfare, 
and safeguarding a just and permanent peace”’. 

He also said that Bulgaria remained faithful to the friendship agree- 
ments concluded with her neighbours and was determined to continue 
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and further develop the traditional friendly relations with the Sovie 

Ribbentrop said the purpose of the Pact was to “‘bring Britain to he 
senses and force her to make peace’’. Bulgaria would not be the lag 
State to sign. He continued: 

“Britain has now resorted to a campaign of desperate lies, promises 
and threats. The year 1941 will destroy this Blitzkrieg of Britis, 
propaganda. ... Our armies stand ready to jump everywhere wher 
Britain may turn up. In the end there will be victory and a guarantee 
future for all the nations who have joined us. . . . It is their desire to fre 
themselves from slavery by Britain and to establish themselves on , 
Continent freed from British interference, where they can live in peac: 
and prosperity under the protection of the Axis. Facing this assembly 
of nations stands England, who is straining herself in the last efforts of 
this war. She has in reality no strength left. In fact, she is already 
broken. That is why she is appealing to other nations, but if any help 
comes it will be too late. . . . j ing 
senility, youth must win. The Three-Power Pact will remain as their 
symbol for all time.”’ 

He said the policy pursued by the three Powers had always bee 
the same and remained so—to fulfil and to safeguard the vital clains 
of their nations for territories due to them by nature—i.e. corresponding 
to their population—against those Powers who were living in a 
abundance of territory, and who, while too sterile and too incapable of 
using them, were grudging them to the young nations. 

The News Agency stated that ‘‘expert examination of a bomb found 
near the waterworks of Sojana, near Sofia, has indisputably proved 
that the explosives it contained are of British origin. The bomb.. 
was made by British agents near the reservoir with the intention o 
destroying Sofia’s water supply”’. 

March 2.—Opening the Leipzig Fair Goebbels said, “‘the Reich is ti 
become the first social State in the world. This peace aim is not a prop- 
aganda slogan, but is clearly laid down in our programme for post-war 
construction’. 

Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz declared that the Germans 
had marched into Bulgaria only to forestall a British move, and ‘‘the 
occupation is the German reply to the British talks in Angora’’. 

The Vdélkischer Beobachter declared that ‘“‘the bloodless victory 
won by Hitler’s genial policy will be admired not less by ow 
grandchildren than the magnificent military achievements of ow 
armies. From a purely military point of view it would have been eas| 
to carry the victory-decked flags of the Reich everywhere to the 
extremes of the European continent. But this method would have 
caused suffering to many German families and upheavals and distres 
in innumerable villages and cottages in south-eastern Europe’. 

Europe’s enemy, Britain, was being manceuvred step by step from 
every foothold on the mainland by the masterpieces of diplomati 
strategy of the Commander-in-Chief, Hitler, and the latest extensio 
of the Tripartite Pact ‘“‘exhorts the remaining stragglers’, it went on 
‘“‘to examine their consciences and to heed the urgent summons of ou! 
day. Their present conduct cannot . . . affect the final outcome of th 
historic struggle, but to-morrow the grave reproach may fall on theu> 
for having been war prolongers, and thus allies of Roosevelt’’. 
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The Frese Zeitung declared that the U.S.A.—which was in 

eality responsible for encouraging England to start the war—was 
vally playing the same game with England that England formerly 
Jayed with France. The prolongation of the war was senseless, and 
if England sinks in a whirlpool President Roosevelt will say with 
louded brow: ‘I did for the British what I could’. But that won't 
ut matters right, for history will fasten on the United States the co- 
esponsibility for this war and for its prolongation. . . .”’ 


REAT BRITAIN 

Feb. 18.—The Admiralty announced that shipping losses for the 
veek ended Feb. 9 inclusive were 9 British ships, of 19,364 tons, and 

Allied, of 10,442, a total of 29,806 tons. It also stated that during the 
var the Germans had lost 1,330,000 tons, and the Italians 623,000 
tons, not including 60,000 tons of neutral shipping under enemy 
ontrol. 

A White Paper of the Vote on Account for civil expenditure for 
1941-42 showed that the net total of the Civil Estimates and Estimates 
for the Revenue Departments (excluding the Post Office) was just over 
440 million. This figure included only token votes of £100 each 
for the new war Ministries and for the expenditure on war services of 
‘ther civil departments. 

The Ministry of Home Security announced that the civilian casualties 
from air raids in January were 1,502 people killed and 2,012 seriously 
injured. The killed included 189 children under 16. 

Fe -b. 19.—The War Office announced the establishment of a new 

-Controller-General of Economy, to which Major-General J. 
Buckley was appointed. 

. Butler, answering questions in Parliament, said there had 
recently been increased tension in the Far East. The Foreign Secretary 
had received from the Japanese Foreign Minister a special message in 
courteous terms and on the same general lines as the statement made 
by the Japanese official spokesman to the press the previous day. The 
terms of this communication were receiving due consideration. 

Feb. 20.—Mr. Menzies arrived in the country, and told the press he 
wished to say on behalf of the people of Australia that ‘“‘we are on your 
side and you will never be beaten while there are any of us above the 
surface’. He had flown about 3,500 miles in the Middle East, visiting 
most of the country from Jerusalem to Benghazi. The troops in Libya 
regarded their operations against the Italians in the nature of a pre- 
liminary canter. What they wanted was to have a go at the Germans. 

Feb. 21.—It was announced that a Portuguese military mission was 
in the country, to inspect the defences. 

The Dominions Office announced the appointment of Lord Harlech 
as High Commissioner for Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
and Swaziland, and stated that the post would be held in conjunction 
with that of High Commissioner in the Union of South Africa for the 
U.K. Government. 

The “Spitfire” Fund reached a total of £10 million. 

Mr. Menzies, addressing Empire press representatives, said the war 
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and unless every one of their resources were put to full use. As for 
Australia, ‘everything that we have, we venture upon this fight”, 

In shipbuilding their programme consisted of 51 ships, and they 
could build a range of naval vessels from Tribal class destroyers 
downwards. In the air, they proposed by some stage next year—and 
they were well ahead of schedule—to produce 26,000 pilots, observers, 
and gunners under the Empire Training Scheme. On the Army side 
they had two problems—local defence and oversea warfare. The first 
was new; in this war Japan had entered into an alliance of some kind 
with the Axis Powers and had assumed obligations of some kind in 
certain contingencies to those who were now Australia’s enemies, and 
it would be idle to pretend that that gave them in Australia a Pacific 
identical with the one they looked at in the last war. 

They had just accepted a very specific responsibility for a share in 
the defence of Singapore. They hoped, as they believed, that the peace 
would be kept. But it must not be thought by anybody that, remote 
as they were, they were unwilling to defend themselves or incapable of 
defending themselves. 

In the fourth aim, munition-making, the Munitions Department was 
now working on a programme—and he was sure it would be encom- 
passed within 2 years—of £120 million. The current Budget for 
defence was {186 million, compared with {14 million before the war. 
In the Budget presented to Parliament in December income tax was 
trebled, but it passed without a division. ‘‘Our belief, like yours’’, he 
said, “is that if we come out of the whole shooting-match broke we 
shall be very much better off than if we come out of it conquered.” 

Feb. 22.—It was announced that since the opening of the War 
Savings Campaign over {600 million had been raised. 

The men of 19, the 1921 class, registered for service. 

Feb, 23.—The Admiralty announced that since the Germans began 
to assist Italy the standard of conduct exhibited by the enemy in the 
warfare in the Mediterranean area had undergone a marked change. 
The hospital ship Dorsetshire, though clearly marked, had been attacked 
twice, fortunately without being hit, and the hospital at Imtarfa, 
Malta, had been attacked deliberately. Raids on Benghazi town and 
a vessel evacuating Italian prisoners from the Libyan coast were other 
instances of air attacks of an indiscriminate nature. 

Mr. Menzies broadcast a message from Australia in which he said 
the first purpose of his visit was ‘‘to tell you in your own lovely country 
that we are with you, that you must never think yourselves to be alone’. 
After saying that the men fighting in Libya saluted the fighting and 
working men and the enduring women of the homeland of their fathers, 
he emphasized that his greeting came from people of all creeds and 
political parties in Australia. On the issue of the war they were not 
divided, and ‘‘you must never even be tempted to think’’, he said, 
“that your fight is a lonely one. ... We are in this holy war with you; 
everything that we have of man-power or treasure or skill or deter- 
mination is pledged to work and fight for you and with you until 
victory is attained... .” 

Though the population of Australia was less than that of London 
the A.I.F. was already an Army Corps of 4 divisions and corps troops. 
After emphasizing the spirit of attack among the men, particularly of 
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the Air Force, he cnitial to their munitions’ efiort ore said they were 
ree producing twenty times as much as when the war began. He asked 
his listeners to remember that the British Empire and the U.S.A. were 
only beginning their war production while Germany must already be 
feeling the strain, “‘which will not be sensibly diminished by making 
slaves of Italian factory hands after the collapse of Italian military 
effort”’. 

He concluded by giving some figures of their war expenditure, adding 
that they were not shrinking from the burden. Why should they? Every 
bomb falling on London or Coventry was a bomb dropped upon the 
security of Australia. 

Feb. 24.—Mr. Amery, broadcasting in the Oversea Service on 
India’s part in the war, said that the attainment of equal partnership 
by her in the British Commonwealth would mark not only the noblest 
achievement both of Indian and of British statesmanship, but the 
throwing of a bridge between Europe and Asia which might mean 
much for the future happiness of mankind. 

He described India’s strategical position, pointing out that, next to 
the safety of Great Britain, the continued command of the two “‘gate- 
ways’’ of the Suez Canal and the narrow straits dominated by Singapore 
was for Britain the supreme strategic issue of the war. 

The Indian Army was being rapidly expanded from its peacetime 
strength of 160,000 men and 50,000 British troops to a force of some 
500,000 men of all arms, mechanized on the modern scale. That was 
exclusive of the troops already serving abroad, and was only the first 
instalment of the larger programme which would follow as the equip- 
ment came in sight. India already made her own rifles, machine-guns, 
field artillery, and ammunition, and about 90 per cent of the mis- 
cellaneous equipment required. 

On the political issue he said the Congress Party’s campaign against 
the British Government’s insistence that a federal Constitution must 
be based on agreement between the main elements in India’s national 
life struck a jarring note, but it did not affect the universal detestation 
in which all shades of Indian opinion held Nazi and Fascist dictatorship, 
or the general desire of all India to see the victory of Britain’s cause. 

The Prime Minister received the Japanese Ambassador and gave 
him the Government’s reply to Mr. Matsuoka’s communication to Mr. 
9 He also received the Turkish Ambassador and the Greek 
Minister. 

It was stated in London that no proposals regarding any Japanese 
move southward had been made by Mr. Eden or any other Minister. 

Feb. 25.—Mr. Butler, replying to questions in Parliament, said that 
in his note to Mr, Eden, Mr. Matsuoka, after referring generally to the 
European war, observed that Japan was fully prepared to act as 
mediator and to take whatever action was calculated to restore peace 
and normal conditions, not only in Greater Asia, but anywhere in the 
world. In subsequent public statements, which Mr. Matsuoka said 
were made after consulting Germany, the Japanese Minister had 
indicated that his words were not to be regarded as an offer of mediation 
in the European war. ‘In any case’, Mr. Butler added, “the Japanese 
Foreign Minister has been informed by the Prime Minister that in a 
cause of the kind for which we are fighting, a cause which is in no way 
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concerned with territory, trade, or material gains but affecting the 
whole future of humanity, there can be no question of compromise or 
parley.” 

The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for the week ended 
Feb. 16 were 11 British ships of 32,464 tons, and one Allied, of 5,172 
tons, a total of 37,636 tons. 

The Minister of Food announced that from March 10 no meal of 
more than one main course of fish, meat, poultry and game, eggs, or 
cheese would be permitted to be served in any hotel, catering establish- 
ment, institution, or residential establishment. 

Count de Sieys, official representative in the United States of the 
Free French Forces, stated in London that thousands of Frenchmen, 
French-Americans, and Americans were leaving America regularly in 
groups of 60 or 65 to join General de Gaulle’s Forces in Africa, helped 
by American funds. Americans had been exceedingly generous, the 
successes in North Africa had had a tremendous effect in the U.S.A, 
and the number of men offering themselves for service was going up by 
leaps and bounds. 

Feb. 26.—Mr. Butler told the House of Commons that on Jan. 3] 
the Rumanian authorities informed the Chilean Legation (in charge of 
Polish interests) that interned Polish soldier refugees were to be sent 
to Germany at once. The Chilean Chargé d’Affaires protested against 
this violation of international law and was vigorously supported by the 
British Minister. 

The Rumanian Government declared that it was a purely internal 
matter, which they were not prepared to discuss, and Sir Reginald 
Hoare expressed strong disapproval of this attitude. Later he formally 
notified the Rumanian Government that if so base an act were per- 
mitted the Government would not forget that General Antonescu and 
members of his Government bore personal responsibility for it. 

The action was delayed, but had probably now taken place, and the 
Rumanian Government also announced on Feb. 8 that civilian Poles 
had to leave and state whether they wished to go to Germany. 

Mr. Eden and Sir John Dill in Angora. (See Turkey.) 

Mr. Butler announced in Parliament that an interim agreement 
regarding Tangier had been concluded with the Spanish Government 
by which Great Britain specifically recognized the special interest of 
Spain in the Zone and Spain gave an assurance that it would remain 
unfortified. The arrangements safeguarded the existing personal rights 
of British subjects and guaranteed the continued functioning of the 
existing British institutions and the British press. Full compensation 
would be paid to British officials who were arbitrarily removed, and 4 
financial and economic régime would be devised similar to that which 
had existed before. An ordinance in general terms had been issued by 
the local Spanish authorities on Feb. 6 which was to be elaborated in 
greater detail in due course. 

The Government, he added, had maintained their protest against the 
original action of the Spanish Government, and had reserved thei! 
rights under existing treaties. The Spanish Government had similarly 
reserved their position. 

Feb. 27.—Conferences in Angora and statement announcing agree- 
ment on all points. (See Turkey.) 
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The Minister of Transport announced that a scheme was being put 
into operation at once under which the Government would become the 
employer of all the registered dock workers in Liverpool, Manchester, 
Preston and other ports in the area, and would engage the men on a 
oyaranteed basis. It was now realized that transport had become the 
key to victory and that it depended on the quick turn-round of ships 
whether the food supply was maintained adequately. They aimed, he 
said, at a 40 per cent quicker turn-round. 

March 1.—Mr. Winant arrived in the country and was met by the 
Duke of Kent. On his way to London he was greeted by the King. 

March 3.—Provisional figures of the men who registered on Feb. 22 
were 267,361, of whom 222,732 were in England. 

Col. Donovan arrived in London. 

Mr. Winant told the press that he did not believe the Germans were 
right in saying that American help would be too late. An increasing 
amount of material was coming from there every day. 

Mr. Menzies, in a speech in London to the foreign press, urged the 
removal of suspicion and fear in the relations between the countries in 
the Pacific and said that what was wanted was a breath of realism and 
good sense. He also urged that they should not let themselves become 
victims of the habit of believing that conflict was inevitable. If they 
had a difference they should ventilate it; the Australian and Japanese 
were two grown-up peoples, and they should discuss any differences. 

Australia had sent a force to Singapore and somebody then asked, 
“What is this aimed at?” and in Japan someone said, “If this is aimed 
at Japan it is unnecessary”. His answer was, “Is it an affront to a 
neighbour that I should lock my doors at night? Is it an insult that I 
should insure my property against loss?’”’ There must be no pretence 
in their international relations. 

They must also not assume that Americans were exactly the same as 
themselves. Americans had their own ideas, and their interests were 
not necessarily the same as their own. Friendship was a flower that 
had to be cultivated. It required to be watered by understanding, and 
protected from the withering blasts of suspicion and fear. The element 
of fear would never inform the foreign policy of Australia. 

There was not a sign of any separation movement in the British 
Empire, and “our diplomatic representation to another country is not 
subtraction from the total of British diplomatic power; it is designed 
to be an addition to it, to add a strong thread to the British fabric’’. 


GREECE 

Feb. 18.—The papers published the text of the Turko-Bulgarian 
Pact. Semi-official comment called attention to the fact that the 
declaration did not alter existing engagements. 

Feb. 19.—It was announced that the Greek Red Cross Society had 
protested to the International Red Cross at Geneva against the seizure 
of Greeks as hostages by the Italian forces in Epirus and Albania, 
and had asked the British Red Cross to join in the protest. The 
number of men, women, and children taken as hostages was estimated 
at 1,126, and in only one case was anything known of their fate—a 
Greek living at Himara was found dead in a well, with gunshot wounds. 
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Feb. 21.—It was learnt that the Government had, just before the 
signature of the Turko-Bulgarian Pact, appealed again to the US.4 
for help, especially in aircraft, ‘‘before it is too late’’. 

Feb. 22.—Estia, referring to Italian wireless allegations that Britis) 
help to Greece was insufficient, said Greece did not undertake the 
struggle to ask for or to receive British aid. ‘“We are grateful t 
Britain for her help’, it went on, ‘‘and the Italians, more than anyone 
else, are in a position to know how much has been given, since it js 
they who received the blows dealt by the British Fleet at Taranto, iy 
Sicily, in the Dodecanese, and in Albania.” 

It pointed out that help had also come from the U.S.A., Egypt, 
Canada, Transjordan, Australia, Argentina, the Dutch East Indies 
and Alaska—from ‘‘every part of the world where free men breathe”, 

Feb. 25.—Comment on Mussolini’s speech in Athens included 
refutation of his figures of prisoners captured, etc. There were over 
20,500 prisoners in various camps, of whom only some 525 were 
wounded and in hospital. Captures of material included 130 field 
guns, over 100 heavy and 1,500 light mortars, and 700 machine guns. 

March 1.—The Prime Minister, broadcasting to America, said 
“Soldiers of the ideal of liberty, offering our blood sacrifice upon our 
altar, despising all danger, overcoming violence, accepting privations, 
indifferent to threats, with God’s will and the aid of our great Allies 
and with the affection of our great friends oversea, we will conquer”’. 

A severe earthquake at Larissa caused heavy damage to property and 
rendered at least 10,000 people homeless. The Minister of Public 
Assistance and the Interior went to render assistance on the spot, and 
R.A.F. aircraft took medical and other stores and helped evacuate the 
injured. Five Italian aircraft dropped bombs while the work of rescue 
was going on. They were all shot down. 

March 2.—The Prime Minister received Mr. Eden, who afterwards 
had an audience with the King. 

March 3.—The Ministry of Public Security announced that enemy 
aircraft, fully aware of Larissa’s frightful destruction by earthquake 
and while there were thousands of women and children made home- 
less, bombed the town for a whole hour with waves of bombers the 
previous day. A second raid was made during the day. 

The material damage was stated to be very great, but the casualties 
less than had been feared. 

The Government entertained the British mission, and discussions 
continued with Turkish Ministers and the Chief of Staff. 

The Eleftheron Vima, in an article headed ‘‘To the Two Representa- 
tives of our Great Ally’’, said ““With the help of God and Great Britain, 
the defender of free peoples, we will win, and we want the representa- 
tives of our Ally to take away this assurance and to transmit it to their 
country. This idea is born of our deep conviction that apart from victory 
there is no other outlet save death’”’. 


HONG KONG 


Feb. 19.—The military authorities stated that if attacked Hong 
Kong would be defended with all available resources. 
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HUNGARY 

Feb. 18.—Signature of cultural agreement with Bulgaria. (See 
Bulgaria.) 

Feb. 20.—A Bill was presented to Parliament granting an oil- 
drilling concession in the whole of the Hungarian plain except Trans- 
Danubia to a German firm. 

Feb. 26.—The Foreign Minister of Yugoslavia arrived in Budapest 
and was received by the Regent. 

Feb. 27.—A Pact of Friendship with Yugoslavia was signed. 


INDIA 

Feb. 22.—The Working Committee of the Moslem League passed 
a resolution disapproving recent statements of the Secretary for 
India as likely to create fears that the British Government were still 
contemplating the possibility of a Constitution based on the political 
and economic unity of India. It reiterated its desire for a Constitution 
providing for independent States in areas where the Moslems were 
in a majority. 

Feb. 24.—Mr. Amery’s broadcast on India’s part in the war. (See 
Great Britain.) 

Feb. 28.—The Finance Member, presenting the Budget to the Legis- 
lative Assembly, announced a deficit of 842 lakhs (over £6 million) for 
1940-41, and an estimated deficit of 2,046 lakhs. He proposed increasing 
the excess profits tax from 50 to 663 per cent, the surcharge on income 
tax from 25 to 333 per cent, and other taxes in order to reduce next 
year’s deficit to 1,385 lakhs, leaving the balance to be met by borrowing. 

The strengthening of all arms of the defence services involved an 
additional expenditure of 24 crores in 1941 and 35 crores in 1942. 
There were 500,000 men under arms and further expansion was pro- 
ceeding, and he gave many details of the development of the defence 
programme and that of munitions production. 

Revenue for 1940-41 was 10,371 lakhs, and expenditure 11,213 lakhs, 
the revised estimate of defence expenditure being 7,202 lakhs. For 
1941-42 revenue was estimated at 10,339 lakhs, and expenditure, 
12,685 lakhs. Defence charges would be 8,413 lakhs. 


INDO-CHINA 

Feb. 19.—Reports reaching Saigon stated that several Japanese 
warships were off the island of Kohchang, near the Thai coast. 

Feb. 22.—There were understood to be 2 divisions of Japanese 
troops in the country, and the airfield at Saigon was under their control. 

Report of rejection by Vichy Government of Japanese proposals for 
settlement of dispute with Thailand. (See France.) 

Feb. 24.—Announcement of extension of the Armistice. (See 
Japan.) All army leave was cancelled, according to reports from 
Vichy, and the French Far Eastern Fleet was reported to be in the 
Gulf of Siam. 

Feb. 25.—Several hundred native troops from Madagascar landed 
at Saigon. The Japanese were believed to have landed at Haiphong 
20,000 gallons of aviation spirit and 200 cases of bombs. 

Report of Japanese terms of settlement. (See Japan.) 
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Feb. 26.—Admiral Decoux conferred at length at Hanoi with senior 
military and civil officials. Preparations were begun in Hanoi ty 
evacuate Japanese residents. 

Feb. 28.—French Government’s acceptance of Japanese proposals, 
(See France.) 

A Japanese official in Saigon stated that ‘‘with 12,000 Japanese troops 
in Tonkin, a large Japanese air force at Hanoi, and Japanese warships 
outside Haiphong and others off southern Indo-China the French must 
agree to the latest Japanese-Thai proposals’. 

March 2.—Report of acceptance by Vichy Government of Japanese 
terms. (See Japan.) 


ITALY 


Feb. 18.—Mussolini appointed the Duke of Aosta a General of the 
Air Force, and the Rome wireless announced that the Duke, in a 
telegram thanking him, said the promotion had deepened his faith 
and increased his iron determination. ‘‘We will last somehow, at any 
cost’, he declared, ‘thanks to my enthusiastic collaborators of the Air 
Force and thanks to the generous people, who are ready for any 
sacrifice for the achievement of the Fascist Italian victory.” 

It was understood that Marshal Badoglio has been staying at the 
Quirinal for some time as the guest of the King. 

Feb. 20.—It was reported, from German sources, that a German 
Admiral had been appointed liaison officer to the Italian Navy, and 
that German control officers were being placed on board warships. 

The Rome radio, referring to the Japanese mediation offer, said: 
“We are in a position to understand and appreciate it. The statement 
does not look to us like a peace offensive, but a calm and lofty warning 
to all countries hostile to Japan.” 

Feb. 22.—The Gazzetta del Popolo published an interview with the 
Japanese Ambassador, who said it was necessary that America should 
understand that “‘all acts which might involve her in war against the 
Axis might automatically unleash a conflict with Japan”. The victory 
of the Axis was certain, and no American intervention could change 
the final course of the war. 

The launching of a “Free Italy’’ movement was announced (in 
London), and it was stated that important branches would soon 
be established in North and South America. The organization in 
London was directed by Italians who could have returned to Italy 
when she entered the war, but preferred to stay in England. 

Feb. 23.—Mussolini’s speech in Rome. (See Special Summary. 

Signor Bastianini, broadcasting from Rome, said: “Italy speaks 
through the voice of the man who leads her and through the voice 
of the cannon. You may be sure that those who feign deafness 
will hear them.”’ 

Gayda, in his paper, said: ‘‘Wavell’s offensive was designed to reach 
Tripoli in 15 days. To-day the campaign continues.” 

Many German sailors not belonging to any German vessels were 
reported to have arrived at various places in south Italy. Several 
thousand Gestapo officials were also reported to be on duty throughout 
the country. 
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Feb. 24.—Reports were current ‘that ante the wilh week 13 or 
15 trains fully laden with military equipment of all kinds, including 
tanks, had arrived in the country from Germany. 

Feb. 25.—Reports were current that Marshal Graziani was under 
arrest in Rome. A decree was issued increasing the strength of the 
public security police by 3,500 men for the duration of the war. 

Feb. 26.—It was announced in Rome that the Italian and German 
trade missions had reached agreement, fixing Italy’s share of the food 
and raw materials obtainable from the German-occupied territories, 
and her contribution of industrial products to them. There would be a 
notable increase in the exports from both countries of foodstuffs, raw 
materials, and other products useful in war, and the movement of war 
material would in future be treated as outside the trade balance between 
the two countries. 

Press reports stated that goods would be exchanged to a value of a 
milliard marks for each country, and that Germany would supply all 
Italy’s coal and would double her supply of steel and iron. Italy would 
increase her supply of mercury and sulphur. Some 205,000 Italians, 
mostly metal workers, would go to Germany, making the total number 
there 350,000. 

Feb. 28.—King Alfonso of Spain died in Rome, aged 54. 

The Stefani Agency published a long list of the pre-war “‘sacrifices’’ 
made by the Government in the shape of arms, etc., furnished to General 
Franco. Italian aircraft had carried out 5,300 raids, and brought down 
903 ‘planes during the Civil War. Transports made 220 voyages, and 
91 warships took part in escort duties, etc., and submarines lent to 
Franco sank 18 vessels in a few days. The Spanish debt to Italy totalled 
7,500 million lire (say £93 million), but by trade agreements signed in 
1940 this was reduced to 5,500 million. It also declared that: 

“National reasons made it imperative for Italy to prevent Spain, by 
means of interference from various popular fronts, from becoming a 
military and naval base for Britain and France against Italy. Mediter- 
ranean reasons urged Italy to prefer a Spain which was great and strong 
but Spanish to a weak Spain dominated by Britain and France. 
Revolutionary reasons demanded that Fascist Italy should hasten to 
the aid of the Spanish national syndicalist revolution modelled on the 
principles of the Italian revolution.” 

March 1.—The rations of vegetables, fruit, rice, and vegetable oils 
were cut down by half in order to make larger quantities available for 
export to Germany under the trade agreement. 

A decree was issued ordering the sequestration for the duration of 
the war of property held in Italy by enemy subjects. 

March 3.—Gayda, in his paper, stated that “Britain has been 
bringing up great forces and arms, and during recent days there 
has been a movement of British forces at various points in the Mediter- 
ranean, with the landing of strong forces at Salonika”’. 


JAPAN 

Feb. 18.—The Foreign Minister told the Budget Committee of the 
Lower House that ‘‘ultimately diplomacy is force, and it goes without 
saying that diplomacy not backed by strength can accomplish nothing’. 
He urged the people to demonstrate that they were determined to 
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establish an East Asiatic sphere of common prosperity, and rebuked 
those who opposed the Tripartite Pact and made little of Japan’s 
determination by suggesting that his declarations were bluff which 
the U.S.A. could call by showing a firm attitude. He also protested 
against suggestions that Japan was exhausted by the war in China. 

The Foreign Office spokesman declared there was “‘no ground for 
entertaining alarmist views on the situation in East Asia’’. Misgivings 
had been caused by warlike preparations of the British and US. 
Governments to meet supposed contingencies, with the result that in 
some quarters in Japan there was a desire to lose no time in preparing 
to meet the worst eventualities in the Pacific area. 

He suggested that America could mitigate the situation by restricting 
her activities to the Western Hemisphere, and went on: “‘We are utterly 
unable to see any good purpose to be served by the prolongation of the 
war, whatever the motive may be. The situation demands statesman- 
ship of a high order. Such statesmanship, we trust, will not be wanting 
in the British Empire or elsewhere. Japan is fully prepared to act as 
mediator or to take whatever action is calculated to restore normal 
conditions, not only in Greater East Asia, but anywhere in the 
world... .” 

The spokesman added that Germany and Italy had not been con- 
sulted about this statement. 

Feb. 19.—The Domei Agency reported from its agent in London that 
“authoritative quarters pointed out that British spokesmen had 
repeatedly declared that victory was the only end to the war which the 
British would accept’’. It also reported from Berlin that a spokesman 
of the Reich Government had declared that the Japanese offer of 
mediation was ‘‘without significance’. There was no official confirma- 
tion that either side had sought the Japanese Government as mediator; 
it was usually the weaker party which sought the services of a mediator. 
and Germany did not feel in that position. 

Statement in Parliament in London regarding a communication fro; 
Mr. Matsuoka to Mr. Eden. (See Great Britain.) 

A Japanese Army spokesman in Shanghai stated that the arrival of 
British reinforcements in Malaya could not be interpreted as a gesture 
which contributed to peace in the Far East. It might also be regarded 
as pressure on Thailand, ‘‘which is co-operating with Japan in estab- 
lishing a new order in the Far East’’. It was an aggressive step, and, far 
from stabilizing the situation, it was ‘“‘apparently an attempt to create 
suspicion and distrust’’. 

The Asahi stated that its London correspondent reported that the 
Ambassador in London was told by Mr. Butler on Feb. 17 that the 
British measures of defence were intended to protect British possessions 
if, unfortunately, Japan should attack them, and that Britain had no 
intention of taking the offensive against Japan. 

Feb. 20.—Mr. Matsuoka, in a statement for the British press, dis- 
claimed the assertion that Japan had offered to mediate in the European 
war, and explained that the memorandum to Mr. Eden concerned 
Japanese mediation in the Thai and Indo-China dispute. It was sent to 
refute the charge that. Japan sought to dominate the countries in the 
Far East, by emphasizing that she was honestly mediating in the Thai 
dispute and nothing more. 
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“Only in conclusion”’, he said, “‘and in order to enunciate a general 
principle the memorandum also stated that for that matter Japan 
would be willing to mediate in any dispute anywhere. . . . Of course, 
Japan would be happy to mediate in any dispute if the opportunity 
presented itself, but the entertainment of such a peaceful desire was 
quite different from making a specific offer to mediate in the European 
wal. 

Reports from American sources via Shanghai stated that Japanese 
troops were being transported from Formosa and elsewhere either to 
Hainan or Indo-China, and 15 units of the Fleet were believed to be 
operating in the Gulf of Siam. 

A Government spokesman in Tokyo described the arrival of 
Australian troops in Malaya as ‘‘another British demonstration designed 
to create the impression that the situation in the Far East is most 
critical... . While Britain is free to move troops anywhere in her own 
territory any attempt to menace Japan will find Japan standing firm. 
Japan has done nothing to receive warnings from any Power”’. 

The Domei Agency published an attack on the Indo-Chinese 
Government, accusing it of anti- Japanese activities and collaboration 
with the British and with Chiang Kai-shek. It suggested that a French 
staff officer had arranged the purchase of 200 aeroplanes from Singapore 
partly in return for supplying the British with information about 
Japanese designs on Singapore. 

Feb. 21.—The Asahi accused the French authorities in Indo-China of 
trying to encircle the Japanese garrisons in the country, for which 
purpose they were obtaining arms and aircraft from Singapore and 
recruiting troops in Tongking. 

The Japanese Army spokesman in Shanghai told the press that Great 
Britain and America professed to wish to maintain the status quo in the 
Far East, but it was they who had first broken it by abrogating the 
Japanese alliance and trade treaty, and it was Japan who was always 
victimized. He went on: ‘‘Japan has the heart of a dove; she is 
anxious to lay the egg of peace, but Britain and America have placed the 
snake’s eggs of Singapore and Guam in the nest.” 

Mr. Matsuoka, addressing the press, denied that Japan had taken any 
measures which should cause concern to Britain and America. He was 
sorry that “unnecessary” British measures had been taken which 
“tended to confirm, even if only slightly, British propaganda and state- 
ments by Lord Halifax, ... pretending that the wolf is at the door 
when he is not.” 

He also denied that in his letter to Mr. Eden he had made any offer 
of mediation, but ‘I did’’, he said, “‘set forth the views regarding world 
peace which I have held for some time past, as I am acquainted with 
Mr. Eden. As for the defence talks between British, American, Dutch, 
Australian, and New Zealand representatives one might guess that 
these measure are being aimed at Japan and her actions. If that is so, 
I should like to state that they are unnecessary, and sprang from 
hallucinations’; and later he said: ‘I should like to see Britain and 
America show particlar restraint regarding this point in the Pacific and 
South Seas.” 

He pointed out that the stationing of Japanese forces in Indo-China 
had been carried out on the basis of an amicable understanding with 
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the nest French authorities, as part of the onienients against China, 

Feb. 24.—Mr. Shigemitsu’s visit to Mr. Churchill. (See Great Britain.) 

Mr. Matsuoka stated in the House of Representatives that prepara- 
tions to meet ‘“‘the worst situation’ were being made, and went on to 
say that ‘“‘my theory is that Oceania, which is 1,200 miles north and 
south, and 1,000 miles east and west, must be a place to which Asiatic 
people can migrate. This region has sufficient natural resources to 
support between 600 and 800 million people. I believe we have a 
natural right to migrate there. While it is difficult to conduct political 
affairs according to advocated ideals, I believe that the white race must 
cede Oceania to the Asiatics’’. 

The Vice Foreign Minister denied that Mr. Matsuoka had offered 
mediation in the European war, saying that Mr. Eden had made 
proposals regarding a Japanese move to the south, but these had been 
rejected by Mr. Matsuoka, who, at the same time, emphasized that 
Japan was interested in the restoration of world peace, as was instanced 
by her mediation in the Thailand-Indo-China dispute. 

It was announced in Tokyo that, at the request of Japan, Thailand 
and Indo-China had agreed to extend the armistice for 10 days (it 
expired on Feb. 25) during which time they would consider new pro- 
posals put forward by the Japanese Government that day. 

Feb. 25.—Statement in Parliament regarding Mr. Matsuoka’s offer 
of mediation. (See Great Britain.) 

Feb. 26.—The Asahi, reporting Mr. Shigemitsu’s conversation with 
Mr. Churchill, said that existing suspicions and misunderstandings 
seemed to have been dispelled and the foundation laid for the future 
development of Anglo- Japanese relations. It stated that Mr. Churchill 
explained that Great Britain was fighting a total war and that her 
defences throughout the world were being brought up to war strength, 
but she was concentrating on victory in Europe and was not seeking 
trouble in the Far East. She still held that there was no question 
between her and Japan that could not be peacefully solved. 

The paper said Mr. Churchill’s statement would be significant if it 
helped to liquidate “‘unnecessary irritations, misunderstandings, and 
suspicions’. 

Feb. 28.—A Cabinet spokesman announced that France must accept 
their proposals regarding Indo-China or face the consequences of 
Japan’s determination to assert her leadership in greater East Asia. 
His statement, however, was not an ultimatum, because ‘‘mediators 
do not issue ultimatums’’, but the situation was delicate, even critical, 
in every respect, and Japan was “‘really prepared and determined’. 

The Domei Agency declared that French procrastination was inspired 
by Britain and America, and the Yomiuri said the anti-Axis Powers 
were encouraging France in order to cause disturbances in East Asia, 
but Japanese honour would not permit any arguments it. opposition to 
her proposals. 

March 1.—The Diet adjourned after passing all the Cabinet Bills and 
a Budget of nearly 13,000 million yen (about £966 million). 

March 2.—Mr. Matsuoka received the French Ambassador, who was 
understood to have intimated that his Government accepted the 
Japanese terms, subject to certain conditions. 
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March 3.—The British Ambassador denied categorically that Chinese 
troops had entered Burma. 


LIBYA 

Feb. 18.—The Senussi chief El Sayed Dris el Senussi, in an interview 
to a French-Egyptian paper, said that a million Senussi in the Libyan 
desert, Egypt, the Sudan, Palestine, and Arabia were taking up the 
fight on the side of Britain. He declared that Britain’s war against 
dictatorship interested Islam as much as it did Christianity. 

Feb. 23.—Conditions in Benghazi were described as nearly normal 
again, though food was not yet coming in from outside. Efforts 
were being made to persuade the colonists to resume trading relations 
with the towns. 

A moratorium was proclaimed for debts exceeding 10,000 lire, and 
transactions of over that figure were prohibited. 

The local Bersaglieri were reinforced in their police work by a 
number of British military policemen. 

March 1.—It was announced that on leaving Benghazi Marshal 
Graziani left a letter commending the Italian colonists to the care of 
the occupying British general and begging that the farmers should not 
be deprived of their holdings. The British Governor had accepted this 
principle, and intended to respect the colonists’ title deeds, and provide 
them with the means of existence. 


MALAYA 

Feb. 19.—It was announced that a strong force of Australian troops, 
fully equipped, had arrived in Singapore and had proceeded to their 
destinations. The units included infantry, artillery, signallers, and 
transport. 

It was also announced that the Far East Command had lately 
received powerful reinforcements of modern bombers and fighters. 

The Governor of the Straits Settlements, broadcasting from 
Singapore, said the arrival of the A.I.F. ‘‘need cause no anxiety to 
any of our neighbours, with whom we are on friendly terms’. The 
reinforcements were one more recognition of the fact that they all stood 
or fell together. One more link had been forged in the chain uniting 
Australia with Singapore, and on it were written the words, “For 
Freedom’’. 

Feb. 28.—It was officially announced that the eastern approaches to 
Singapore Harbour and Roads would be closed by mines as from March 3. 


MALTA 

Feb. 20.—Regulations for compulsory service were issued, making 
men from 18 to 41 liable for service in combatant units. Those between 
16 and 56 might be required in spheres other than military. 

Feb. 25.—It was announced that conscription would come into force 
on March 3. The men of 20 and 21 were called up. 


THE NETHERLANDS 
Feb. 26.—The Germans set up a military administration in North 
Holland province because of strikes and riots. (A strike started among 
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municipal workers had spread to private concerns.) Meetings and 
demonstrations of all kinds were prohibited and all political parties 
forbidden activity. A proclamation by Air-General Christiansen 
blamed the Jews in Amsterdam for incidents, including attacks on the 
German police, and declared that the attacks on non-Jews in the Jewish 
quarter, particularly on pro-Germans, had increased. 

Feb. 28.—The Government announced that all Dutchmen born jn 
1921 residing in England and Northern Ireland were to report for 
military service. Those in Canada would register with the Dutch 
Legion in training there. 

March 2.—Collective fines totalling 18 million guilders to be paid 
within a week were imposed on Amsterdam, Hilversum, and Zaandam 
owing to the disturbances. 

March 3.—A Jew was executed in The Hague for spraying acid on 
members of the Gestapo during the riots at Amsterdam, and other 
prisoners were sentenced to terms of hard labour of 10 years or more. 


THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


Feb. 20.—Reports from American sources stated that defence 
preparations of all kinds were being pushed ahead, including military 
training, A.R.P. measures, and preparations for the blowing-up 
of oil wells and pipe-lines if necessary. American instructors were 
training air pilots at Sourabaya, and Glenn-Martin bombers were on 
Tarakan Island, off Borneo. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Feb. 19.—The Prime Minister announced that the Government 
and the U.S. Government had decided to exchange Ministers. 

Feb. 20.—Subscriptions to the War Loan realized £9,126,000. 

Feb. 22.—Air Chief Marshal Sir Cyril Newall was sworn in as 
Governor-General. 


NORWAY 


Feb. 21.—Dr. Koht, the Foreign Minister, resigned, and was 
succeeded by Hr. Lie, who had been acting since November. 

Feb. 25.—All German soldiers on leave from Norway were ordered 
to report at once and state the date their leave expired. Reports 
from American sources stated that 10 Norwegians had been condemned 
to death and 7 to terms of imprisonment for spying on behalf of 
Britain. 

Feb. 26.—It was learnt that 10 Norwegians had been sentenced to 
death at Bergen by a German Court for spying on behalf of England. 

March 1.—Strikes were reported among school children in Oslo, 
Bergen, and other towns as a protest against the behaviour of the 
Quisling ‘“Youth Guard” and the attempt to impose Nazi teaching in 
the schools. At one school the pupils were reported to have been beaten 
up with truncheons by 150 Storm Troopers. 

The Oslo police were reported to have been doubled in number. 


PALESTINE 
Feb. 24.—It was announced that recruiting for 5 more categories 
of the British Army in the Middle East was now in operation, and that 
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‘ second Company of Royal Engineers and a 5th Jewish infantry 
company were being formed. The number of Jews serving with the 
Colours had reached nearly 7,500, out of 10,000 Palestinians in all. 


POLAND 

Feb. 22.—From reports reaching the outside world from Russian- 
occupied territory it was learnt that the Soviet authorities were 
carrying out mass deportations, and that from the Lvov and East 
Galicia area thousands of educated people, both Poles and Ukrainians, 
had been deported to the Urals, the Sea of Azov, and the steppes of 
Kazakstan. 

In Eastern Galicia collective farms were being established, though 
slowly and in face of much opposition by the peasantry. 

According to reports from Turkish sources the deportations were 
largely due to the stationing of large bodies of troops and officials in 
Lvov and the neighbourhood. The forces were reported to number 
500,000, mostly armoured and mechanized. 

March 1.—It was learnt that compulsory labour camps had been 
set up at Skalbimierz and Golcza, in the Government-General, for 


| farmers who failed to supply grain and other produce demanded by 


the Germans. Reports regarding the concentration camp at Oswiecim 
stated that some 20,000 persons were living there in terrible conditions 
and that about 3,000 had died up to date. 


PORTUGAL 

Feb. 19.—Mr. Menzies, the Australian Prime Minister, arrived in 
Lisbon by air. 

Feb. 20.—It was learnt that trawlers were being built for Great 
Britain in the Lisbon dockyards. Four keels were laid down. 

Feb, 21.—Military mission in England. (See Great Britain.) 

March 1.—Col. Donovan arrived in Lisbon and saw the Prime 
Minister. 


RUMANIA 

Feb. 20.—Reports from American sources stated that about one 
million reservists had been ordered to report for service before March 15. 

Feb. 21.—The Germans moved their Staff H.Q. from Bucarest to 
Craiova. They were also reported to have closed the Danube to all 
traffic between Giurgiu and Turnu Magurele, a distance of 50 miles. 
Turkish estimates gave the number of German troops in the country 
as 25 divisions, of which 7 were mechanized and 3 armoured. Two of 
the mechanized divisions were at Constanza and one at Sibiu. 

Other reports stated that German troops were crossing the Danube 
at Giurgiu and other points west of it. 

Feb, 22.—Horia Sima was reported to be still in the country, under 
German protection, as a possible successor to Antonescu should the 
General prove not amenable to German designs. 

Feb, 25.—Reports from Free French sources gave the number of Iron 
Guards arrested since the beginning of January as 8,434, including 
several well-known men. , 

Feb. 26.—Mr. Butler’s statement in Parliament announcing protest 
against sending of Polish refugees to Germany. (See Great Britain.) 
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March 2.—Reports reached Yugoslavia of heavy explosions anj 
fires in the Ploesti area attributed, by German sources, to bombing by 
the R.A.F. All foreigners and Rumanians not in possession of military 
passes were barred from the oil regions. ‘ 

March 3.—Reports from German sources stated that 240 people 
suspected of working for British interests had just been arrested 
They include Greeks, Turks, and Armenians. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


March 3.—The Government declared the Ossewabrandwag to be an 
organization to which the National Security Regulations applied, 
involving the resignation from it of all State employees. 


SPAIN 


Feb. 26.—Announcement of interim agreement with British Govern. 
ment ve Tangier. (See Great Britain.) 

Feb. 28.—Death of King Alfonso. (See Italy.) The Government de- 
clared 3 days’ national mourning. 

March 1.—It was learnt that Col. Donovan was in Madrid, after a 
visit to Gibraltar. 


SWEDEN 
Feb. 20.—Parliament passed without debate a Bill raising the 
training period for recruits called up during 1941 to 360 days. 


TANGIER 


Feb. 26.—Announcement of interim agreement between British and 
Spanish Governments. (See Great Britain.) 


THAILAND 

Feb. 19.—A Bangkok statement announced that the Japanese 
destroyer Yugure was off the mouth of the river taking on supplies, and 
that the Ariake and Sigure would arrive during the week. 

Feb. 20.—British residents were advised officially that evacuation 
of women and children was desirable as a precaution. 

Feb. 24.—Announcement of extension of armistice with Indo-China. 
(See Japan.) The U.S. Minister stated that all American women and 
children and men whose presence was not essential had been advised 
to leave for the United States. 

Feb. 26.—It was stated in Bangkok that no concessions would be 
made to Japan in respect of the dispute with Indo-China, or anything 
done inconsistent with strict neutrality. 


TURKEY 

Feb. 18.—Yent Sabah said the Pact had served to bring real peace 
to the Balkans, and that was an important event, because if the wat 
spread to the Balkans it would spread to a much wider sphere. It 
continued: ‘“The heroism of our ally Greece will prove sufficient to 
dislodge the Italians from the Balkans, because the other way for the 
aggressor, through Bulgaria, is now closed. This may well serve as an 
example to Yugoslavia to join in a similar agreement.” 
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Feb. 19.—The Ulus recalled that the conversations with Bulgaria 
began when anxiety was expressed in that country at the military 
precautions taken by Turkey in Thrace and Istanbul after the Italian 
attack on Greece. The Turks replied that the Italian attack had brought 
the war near to Turkey, and that, as a matter of principle, Turkey 
would regard her security as being endangered if a non-Balkan Power 
obtained a lodgment in the Balkans. 

Bulgaria was now certain that Turkey and England were not pre- 
paring to take any aggressive action against her, and that would 
strengthen the hands of men of good will in Bulgaria vis-a-vis both 
the Germans and the pro-Axis sections of their own public opinion. 
secondly, Bulgaria’s neighbours had been assured that Bulgaria 
would not disturb the peace of the Balkans in order to realize her 
particular interests—i.e. would not invite the German Army to help 
her to obtain an outlet on the Aegean or march with it should it enter 
the country unasked. 

Report of protest in Sofia against propaganda in the Bulgarian press 
suggesting that Turkey had withdrawn from her undertakings to 
Greece. (See Bulgaria.) 

Feb. 20.—The Tan, referring to the Pact, said, ‘‘the declaration was 
made simply to reassure Bulgaria that our preparations in Thrace are 
not of an offensive nature’. 

Yent Sabah stated that Turkey was morally and materially on the 
side of Greece, and “‘the struggle of Greece is our struggle’. The 
alliances with her and with Britain were fundamental points in Turkish 
policy. 

Feb. 23.—Sir Reginald Hoare left Istanbul for Angora. 

The Foreign Minister issued a statement emphasizing that there was 
no change whatever in Turkish policy, that Turkey was loyal to her 
alliances, and that she had no other aim than to be in good relations 
with all countries, and especially her neighbours. She could not by any 
means remain indifferent, however, to foreign activities within her zone 
of security, and she would resist with all her forces every aggression 
against her independence and territorial integrity. 

The statement was published in the Ulus. 

Feb. 25.—Mr. Eden and Sir John Dill arrived at Adana, with General 
Arthur Smith and Air Vice-Marshal Elmhurst. 

Feb. 26.—Mr. Eden and Sir John Dill arrived in Angora and were 
given an enthusiastic popular welcome. Mr. Eden received the Greek 
and U.S. Ambassadors and also saw the Prime Minister, the Foreign 
Minister, and the President of the Kamutay. General Dill saw Marshal 
Chakmak, Chief of the General Staff. 

_Feb. 27.—Conferences took place between the Prime Minister, the 
Foreign Minister, and Marshal Chakmak, and Mr. Eden and General 
Dill. A member of the British party stated that agreement had been 
reached on all points, and that ‘‘the talks were so extremely satisfactory 
that there is no need for a further full-dress conference’. 

Sir Stafford Cripps arrived in Istanbul from Moscow. 

Feb. 28.—An official communiqué stated that the British Minister 
and Chief of the Imperial General Staff were received by the President 
of the Republic and had interviews with the Prime Minister, the 
Foreign Minister, and the Chief of Staff. ‘“The two Governments have 
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once more asserted their complete attachment to the Turko-Britis) 
alliance. The present international situation was subjected to review 
from every angle, and conditions in the Balkans and the mutual inter. 
ests of Turkey and Great Britain were the subject of Special attention, 
Complete agreement was again reached on the policy of the two 
Governments regarding all these problems.”’ 

Sir Stafford Cripps arrived in Angora. Mr. Eden and Sir John Dj) 
left by air for Athens. 

March 2.—The Angora radio stated that it was interesting to inquire 
how far Turkey’s position would be influenced by Bulgaria’s action, 
M. Filoff answered this by saying that Bulgaria intended to remain 
faithful to her treaties with her neighbours. ‘‘Yet the Turkish nation 
will follow the course of events closely and with the utmost sensitive- 
ness.” 

March 3.—The Captain of the port of Istanbul announced that 
pilotage was compulsory for all ships passing through the Bosporus and 
the Dardanelles. 


U.S.A. 


Feb. 18.—President Roosevelt signed an order creating ‘defensive 
sea areas” and “‘air space reservations’’, which no foreign vessel or air- 
craft might enter without the authority of the Secretary of the Navy. 
The order was to become effective in 90 days from Feb. 12. 

The forbidden harbours included Great Harbour, Culebra; Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba; Pearl Harbour, Hawaii; Guam Harbour; Subic 
Bay, Philippines; Kiska Harbour; and the fleet anchorage in the 
Longbeach-San Pedro area off the Californian coast. The areas con- 
cerned extended 3 nautical miles seaward around Culebra Island, 
Kaneohe Bay (Hawaii), Kiska (the most westerly of the Aleutian Islands) 
and Unalaska (Alaska); and the following Pacific Islands—Palmyra, 
Johnston, Midway, Wake, Kingman Reef, Rose, Tutuila, and Guam. 

The President announced that Mr. W. A. Harriman was going to 
London, to the Embassy, to expedite the defence programme. (He 
had been working with the office of Production and Management). 

Mr. Sumner Welles, commenting on the Japanese assertion that 
British and U.S. defence preparations had been causing anxiety, 
declared that in the existing very critical situation the Government 
were far more interested in deeds than in the statements the 
spokesmen of other nations might make. 

Mr. Jesse Jones, Secretary for Commerce and Federal Loan 
Administrator, told the House Banking Committee that: ‘We are in the 
war; at least, we are nearly in the war. We are preparing for it; when 
you do that you have got to throw money away.” He afterwards 
asked to have these words deleted from the official record, but made no 
such request to the press, and they were published prominently. 

Feb. 19.—The House of Representatives passed the Naval Bases 
Bill with only one dissentient vote. 

Feb, 20.—Mr. Hopkins was appointed a member ofa new Production 
Planning Board. 

The Chief of Staff of the Army gave evidence at a closed session of the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee. The press stated that he told them 
when the Bill had passed it would be possible to co-ordinate production 
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for the British and for the U.S. Army and Navy and eliminate “com- 
petition” between various types of aircraft. 

.General Marshall was said to have described the situation in the 
Pacific as ‘‘serious”’; also to have said that the United States intended to 
reinforce the Pacific Fleet immediately with a number of the latest 
Army and Navy fighting aircraft. 

Feb. 21.—President Roosevelt told the press that he considered that 
the publication of what was intended to be secret testimony by General 
Marshall was hurtful to national defence, and it had raised a question of 
ethics, morals, and patriotism on the part of members of the Com- 
mittee and on the part of editors and publishers who printed the reports. 
There were various reports of what General Marshall was supposed to 
have said, but they all differed from a memo. he had from the General 
himself as to what he had told the Committee. 

Feb. 22.—The Department of Agriculture issued a report stating that 
Germany was faced with critical food shortages, and, on the subject 
of sending food to occupied countries, said: ‘Denmark, Norway, Hol- 
land, Belgium, and France could actually feed their people, despite the 
British blockade, if Germany were not adjusting her agricultural 
economies to her own food needs, and their industrial machinery and 
transport systems to her war effort.’”” In Norway alone the Germans 
consumed enough to keep one-fourth of the population from malnutri- 
tion, and meat supplies taken from Denmark would have fed the 
people of Denmark and Norway for 2 years. 

From the Netherlands hundreds of car loads of fresh vegetables had 
been taken to Germany every week. In Poland only Poles working on 
German war industries had anything like an adequate diet. 

Feb. 24.—President Roosevelt asked Congress to appropriate 
$1,716,225,000, and give contractual authority for a further expendi- 
ture of $2,096,086,197 (say £953 million in all) for national defence for 
the rest of the fiscal year. 

Of this, $888 million odd in funds and $524 million odd in contract 
authority was for the Army Air Corps, and $292 million for speeding 
up production in various ways, including the erection of new factories. 

Feb. 25.—President Roosevelt, replying to press questions, said 
Mr. Winant was taking no plans to England regarding the form which 
ultimate peace might take, as ‘‘a military decision is a prerequisite of 
such considerations”. The first thing to do was to win the war. He 
declined to discuss Mr. Matsuoka’s statement about Oceania, saying 
he was “‘still not quite clear in his mind just what was meant by 
Oceania’”’. 

Mr. Stimson’s testimony to the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations was published, in part, with his permission. It showed that 
the Army Air Corps possessed 3,700 aircraft and the National Guard 
700. Nearly half were bombers and fighters, and the rest trainers. 

The war material transferred to Britain was all obsolescent, deterio- 
rated, or surplus, and the transactions had enabled the U.S. Army 
to order the latest types. After Dunkirk they had sold to Britain 895 
French 75s, 865,000 used Enfield rifles, 24,000 old-style machine guns, 
62,000 obsolete air type machine-guns, and 25,000 old Browning 
automatic rifles. 

Mr. Willkie, addressing the Indiana Legislature, said that if Eng- 
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land’s northern lung was closed ‘‘England dies, and with her will die 
freedom’. She needed ships, and America should give them. “People 
all over the world are sick of politicians,’ he added. “If we who seek 
to lead the free peoples do not rise above the old methods of politica] 
trading, we shall be contributing to the downfall of our way of life. 
We are momentarily removed from Hitlerism by the ocean, but it js 
just for a brief moment. Appeasers are enemies of society.” 

Feb. 26.—The Appropriation Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives approved a proposal for immediate cash outlays and the authori- 
zation of contracts for the Army and Navy of over $1,500 million. 
It first heard the evidence of the Army Chief of Staff and the Chief of 
Naval Operations, who stated that the Navy’s battleship building 
programme was 4 to 6 months ahead of schedule, and that it had been 
arranged to have completed by the end of 1943 55 more destroyers 
than originally planned. The Navy also planned to establish 50 bases 
for mosquito-boats. 

Admiral Stark said the transfer of 5 to 10 destroyers to Britain was 
not advisable at the moment, but the Government’s hands should not 
be tied in the matter. 

Feb. 27.—Mr. Winant left for London by air. He said he would do 
his best to carry out the policy agreed on by the President and the 
Secretary of State of material aid to England, ‘‘but whatever is done 
must depend on the American people and American production in 
the weeks and months ahead. .. .”’ 

It was announced that 3 additional air units had gone to Alaska, 
that 50 aircraft were going to the Philippines, and that another 150,000 
men would be called up in March. 

The House of Representatives passed the $1,500 million Bill for 
Army and Navy development. 

Mr. William Bullitt, in a broadcast address to the Oversea Press 
Club, said no distinction could be made between the dictatorships of 
Hitler and Stalin; the Soviet Union was an Asiatic despotism that 
“differs only from the European despotism in the detail that it is less 
efficient because the Communists kill off trained intellects while the 
Nazis enslave them’”’. He also said that since the fall of France Britain 
had done far better than anyone had reason to believe possible. America, 
in her production, had not lived up to her tradition of enterprise 
and industrial efficiency, and had done worse than anyone had reason 
to expect. She continued to maintain a ‘‘business as usual’”’ attitude. 

There could not be any “‘peace without victory”’ in the war, and the 
world must either be controlled in the future from Washington and 
London or from Berlin. 

March 1.—The Assistant Secretary of State was informed by the 
Soviet Ambassador that all goods bought by Russia in the United 
States were for the exclusive use of her domestic industry. 

Mr. Hull stated that the Government would freeze Bulgarian credits 
and balances in the country as soon as official word was received that 
German troops had occupied Bulgaria. 

Mr. Winant’s arrival in England. (See Great Britain.) 


U.S.S.R. 
Feb. 18.—The Commissar for the State Plan, addressing the All- 
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Union Party Conference in Moscow, said that Russia must spare no 
pains for the greater production of tanks, aircraft, and warships, so as 
to keep the country in a state of readiness for war. He described the 
Government’s efforts to make Russia independent of the capitalist 
world in metallurgy and in machinery, and said it was ‘‘our sort of 
war against capitalism’’. 

The Moscow radio stated that the Turko-Bulgarian Pact was signed 
“through the intervention of Russia, Greece, and England”, adding 
that if Germany intended marching through more neutral territories 
she must expect to have to fight for it. Also she must not forget the 
pact of friendship existing between Turkey and Great Britain. 

Feb. 20.—The 18th All-Union Conference of the Communist Party 
ended. The dismissal was announced of three members of the 
Central Committee of the Party: Litvinoff, Merkuloff, Commissar for 
the ferrous metals industry, and Antselovitch, Commissar for the timber 
industry, on the ground of their inability to discharge their obliga- 
tions of membership. Kaganovitch was reprimanded for bad work. 
Among new members elected to the Committee were M. Dekanosoff, 
the Ambassador to Germany, and M. Maisky, the Ambassador to 
Great Britain. 

Among resolutions adopted by the Conference was one declaring 
that “‘the industrial output of the Union grew during the 3 years of the 
third Five-Year Plan from 95,500 million roubles in 1937 to 137,500 
million in 1940, including the output of machine construction and the 
metal industry.”’ 

Feb. 22.—The Tass Agency stated that a Basle paper had reported 
that the Turko-Bulgarian Pact was concluded with the active assistance 
of the Soviet Union, but it was “‘authorized to state that this report 
does not correspond to the facts’’. 

Feb. 24.—The wireless news bulletins did not mention that Hitler 
had made a speech. 

Feb. 25.—The Supreme Council of the Soviet Union met and the 
Finance Commissar presented a Budget containing Defence Estimates 
totalling 70,900 million roubles, about one-third of the Budget, and 
24 per cent higher than those of 1940. 

The Moscow wireless reported the signature on Feb. 24 of a trade 
agreement with Switzerland, providing for a turnover of goods to a 
value of 112,400,000 Swiss francs (£6,300,000) the first year, and for 
the expenditure by both countries of 150 million francs the second year. 
Russia would supply grain, timber, oil, and cotton, in exchange for 
electrical appliances, dynamos, etc., and other precision machinery. 

Feb. 28.—A trade agreement with Rumania was signed in Moscow 
providing for the purchase of Rumanian oil for use in Bessarabia, and 
the sale of cotton and manganese. 

March 1.—Statement to U.S.A. Secretary of State ve destination 
of goods bought from America. (See U.S.A.) 

_ March 3.—A statement was broadcast in Russian, French, and 
German, reading: “On March 1 a representative of the Bulgarian 
Foreign Office informed the representative of the Soviet Government 
that the Bulgarian Government had agreed to the entry of German 
troops into Bulgaria for the purpose of consolidating peace in the 
Balkans. On March 3 the Deputy Foreign Commissar replied as follows 
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to the Bulgarian Minister in Moscow:—‘In reply to the communication 
of March 1... the Soviet Government deems it necessary to say 
(1) The Soviet Government cannot share the view of the Bulgarian 
Government as to the correctness of her attitude in this question, as 
this attitude, independently of whether the Bulgarian Governmen 
wishes it, leads not to the consolidation of peace, but to an extension 
of the sphere of war and the involving of Bulgaria in war. (2) The 
Soviet Government, true to its peace policy, is not in a position to 
render any support whatever to the Bulgarian Government in the 
execution of her present policy. It finds it necessary to make this 
statement, particularly in view of unhindered rumours spread in the 
Bulgarian press which fundamentally misrepresent the real attitude oj 


x»? 


the Soviet Government’. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Feb. 25.—Attempts were understood to have been made behind the 
scenes to form a coalition Government, but without success. The 
Opposition leaders refused to enter a combination with the Government, 
considering them responsible for the disturbed condition of both 
internal and external policy, and demanded a transfer of authority to 
the Council of Regency. 

The German Scientific Society was opened formally in Belgrade, in 
the presence of the Regent, the members of the Council of Regency, 
Ministers, and senior Army officers. The German Foreign Office delegate 
declared that the time was past when individuals could carry on the 
work of fostering cultural relations between peoples, and this would 
henceforth be the most important duty of the State. 

Feb. 27.—Signature of Pact of Friendship with Hungary. (Se 
Hungary.) 

March 1.—Two German troop-carrier aircraft circled over Skoplije 
and one was forced down, its crew stating that they had mistaken their 
direction. Seven others flew over Pekija, in the Danube gorges, and 
were driven off by machine-gun fire. 
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